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N the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes as 
in medicine, the modern scien- 
tific,exacting laboratory has re- 
placed medieval superstitions, 
witchcraft, secret formula and 


folk lore. 


Variable, doubtful quality has been replaced by 
standardized values! 


Every drop of paint or varnish that flows from 
your brush blends the finest of materials brought 
from the ends of the earth, with all that modern 
science has achieved in physics, chemistry and 


mechanics. 


Whatever you need—Giass, Paint, Var- 
nish, Lacquer or Brushes—the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company has a 
product that exactly fills your require- 
ments. Sold by quality dealers; used by 
exacting painters. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





HIS ISSUE contains an unusual 

amount of valuable material for 
the use of classes in civics and govern- 
ment, for instance: The articles on 
impeachment, the recall, and the Lakes 
drainage case on page 14; the debate 
on the Direct Primary, with complete 
briefs and references, on page 18; the 
entertaining story of the President’s 
gifts, supplementing Mr. Wilcox’s 
previous article on White House call- 
ers, on page 11; the discussion of the 
American Legislators’ Association and 
other movements for cooperation in 
state legislation; and the review of im- 
portant events dealing with the coming 
sessions of Congress and the elections 
(page 20). Mr. Neal’s article on 
page 16 is the first of two giving a 
first-hand account of the enchanting 
scenery, the physical geography, nat- 
ural history, ethnology, economics, 
and government of New Zealand. The 
second will appear in the next issue. 
Teachers who take advantage of Mr. 
Turner’s stimulating suggestions as 
points of departure (page 32) will find 
their students fascinated by the study 
of these problems. 

a 


NGLISH enthusiasts will take keen 

pleasure from Ernest Poole’s de- 
lightful story, Hughes Mearns’ “Cre- 
ative Youth” page, the poetry of Wil- 
liam Henry Davies, and the sensible 
advice of Walter Prichard Eaton on 
dramatizing a short story. The last 
is one of several useful articles which 
THE SCHOLASTIC is publishing for 
the benefit of boys and girls who ex- 
pect to enter the major contests of the 
Scholastic Awards. There will be 
others on the essay, poetry, and the 
community civics contest. 


E CHRISTMAS Number, out 

December 11, will bring us < 
beautiful Christmas story by Zona 
Gale, a page of Yuletide verse, and . 
number of other attractive holiday 
features. 
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Thanksgiving: 


; AUSE a moment to regard the solemn religious fes- 
P tival of the Pilgrims three hundred years ago when 

the brave few met in this desolate community, far 
from their snug homes in England, to give thanks for life 
itself. Contrast this austere haven beyond which the Pil- 
:grims scarce dared venture to the pagan carelessness with 
which today’s Americans celebrate Thanksgiving at a foot- 
iball game, gaily forgetful of our courageous beginning as 
-a nation. Today food, football, and fun have replaced the 
almost sacramental celebration of the Pilgrims. Thanks- 
giving, as it is now celebrated in these United States, is 
closely allied in spirit with the autumn festivals of the 
‘Greeks and Romans where sports and feasting pre- 
«dominated. 

In the United States the religious control of Thanks- 
giving quickly passed and it became a festival under civic 
authority, but religious in significance. It has had an 
erratic career as a national feast day. 


Although Governor Bradford, in 1621, ordered a three 
‘days’ feast and celebration as a symbol of thanksgiving for 
the successful harvest, this was not the true forerunner of 
the holiday we now celebrate. The first Thanksgiving was 
actually celebrated by the Plymouth colony in July, 1623, 
after the arrival of the ship, “Anne” with friends from 
Leyden and with supplies. Although we find the first 


! 





1626°1926 


joint Thanksgiving in 1632 when both the Plymouth Pil- 
grims and the Massachusetts Bay Puritans celebrated the 
day, it was not until 1677 that the first regular Thanks- 
giving Proclamation was printed. 

During the Revolutionary War, the people and the 
Continental Army observed an annual Thanksgiving Day 
by proclamation of the Continental Congress. After the 
peace the practice was discontinued until 1789, when 
Washington proclaimed Thursday, November 26, as 
Thanksgiving Day. 

It was not until 1830 that a governor of New York 
ordained a regular holiday, a custom which was quickly 
adopted by other Northern governors. Thanksgiving Day 
was unknown in the South until 1855, when Governor 
Johns of Virginia attempted to issue a Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation. His authority was disputed and it was not until 
1857 that the holiday was really accepted. So Thanks- 
giving became a holiday at the discretion of individual 
states. 

President Lincoln endeavored to make provision for an 
annual Thanksgiving holiday on a basis of national recog- 
nition in 1864, but his assassination almost prevented the 
inauguration of his plan. President Johnson was per- 
suaded to carry out Lincoln’s intention and since his time, 
the holiday has been truly an official and national one. 
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The Detour 


By Ernest Poole 


ws & jes’ seems,” thought Pierrepont grimly, “as if 
half a feller’s life was spent in bein’ too old or 
bein’ too young!” 

For a thought so enormous and philosophic, Pierre- 
pont was absurdly small—and round and tough, with 
a russet face about the shape of the full moon, and fiery 
freckles and coal-black hair. But his thought, so far 
as he was concerned, was not enormous, only intense; 
it was narrowed right down to the bleak dirty space 
betwen the Blaine farmhouse and their barn, to the 
crowded family flivver there just starting for the 
County Fair, and to himself and Grandfather Blaine, 
who were being left behind. The one was too young 
and the other too old, as had been explained to Pierre- 
pont till he was sick to death of it. But life was like 
that ; the Blaines were poor, and had five other children, 
all older than he. So the shabby little “auto,” packed 
to bursting with the rest, went banging down the stony 
road, leaving a dreary silence behind—and here he was, 
marooned at home. Hot tears came into Pierrepont’s 
eyes. “I ain’t hardly ever ‘llowed to go!” he told him- 
self in fierce revolt ; while as for old Grandfather Blaine, 
he never went—he “set or lay down.” Half paralyzed 
for several years, he had spent the long winters in bed 
in his room, and his summers out on the narrow porch, 
where he sat at this moment, mute and morose. Fine 
company to be left with, thought Pierrepont as he eyed 
him now. He was rather afraid 


what he was going to do with himself. 

But his eyes were still on his grandfather’s face, 
and sharply now his attention was caught by an ex- 
pression of hungriness and of stark deep loneliness 
there, so marked and unmistakable that it roused his 
interest. Inquisitively he drew near. “What’s got him 
now?” he asked himself. Then Grandfather Blaine 
turned his great shaggy head, and, seeing his small 
companion, a whimsical gleam came in his eyes; and in 
his harsh low voice he said: 

“Tough, ain’t it, fer a holerday—when all we got 
in the way of fun is a pig’s snout to look at.” 

Pierrepont glanced over at Jonas’s snout. “Yes, 
sir, tough!’ he answered. 

The dreary silence fell again; but rousing once 
more, as though with an effort, the harsh old man 
demanded : 

“You know what I seen on this here rud, when I 
was a snibbit ’bout your size?” 

Pierrepont swallowed the insult and asked, “No, 
sir. What?” 

“4 whoop-de-do from mornin’ to night,” was the 
loud and unexpected reply. “It begun fall an’ winter 
in the dark, when Sam McCall come through with the 
mail—an’ from then on they wa’n’t hardly ten minutes 
when some rig or other wa’n’t rattlin’ up or down the 
rud. When snow came, they was sleighs an’ cutters— 

bells a’ringin’, fellers singin’—and 





of that silent old man. There 
was something strange and awful 
in those motionless blue eyes, which 
seemed to have gathered all the 
strength and life that had gone 
from the rest of the body. They 
stared now across the narrow road 
to the small barn and the sty be- 
side it, over the dirty edge of which 
young Jonas, the pig, had stuck 
his pink snout. That restless snout 
was the only sign of life on the 
place this afternoon—and little 
did young Pierrepont dream of the 
crime and adventure just ahead. 
As he stood there poking his toes 
in the dust, moodily he wondered 





“A Whoop-De-Do 


from mornin’ to night”—so Grandfather 
Blaine described the traffic that used to 
pass the house. Today, with the fair 
going on, there was only the distant hum 
of traffic on the state road for Grand- 
father and Pierrepont to enjoy. 


How Pierrepont, though only five, con- 
trived to restore the “whoop-de-do” to 
the old road for a few hours so that 
Grandfather might have his share in the 
holiday is the theme of Mr. Poole’s en- 
tertaining story. 

“The Detour” is reprinted here through 
the courtesy of the author and of the 
“Woman’s Home Companion” in which 

it first appeared. 








big loggin’ sledges, too, with four- 
horse teams, an’ mebbe six. An” 
then they was big sleighin’ parties 
—roarin’ by beneath the moon. 
An’ at ’lection time whole crowds 
come by, trailin’ some big can- 
didate. An’ on Fair days like 
this—Good Lord!...” 

As the stark old man, coming 
out of his silence, talked on of the 
life that had once been here, the 
small fat boy stood mute and still. 
Pierrepont could hardly believe 
his ears! He had never thought 
of this as a “rud.” For years no- 
body had come this way, for the 
big state road for motors ram 
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straight and wide at the foot of the hill. They had 
turned the river off down there, where once it cut into 
the hill, and had run the road where the river had been, 
so doing away with this hilly curve; and so this ancient 
part of the highway was left to twist and climb its way 
up onto the hillside and down again. Nobody used it 
but the Blaines. And as Grandfather Blaine spoke of 
its past, its bleak present loneliness soon quenched the 
gleam in his blue eyes. The life that had flickered up 
for a moment died abruptly down again. 


“Well, that’s gone,” he ended. ‘An’I ain’t. So the 
joke’s on me.” And lower still he muttered, “I got to 
set here till I die.” 


This dismal thought hit Pierrepont hard. He at 
least had legs that would take him in a few hundred 
skips and jumps down to the big main road below, 
where he could watch the world go by. In fact, he 
already had it in mind to go down there this afternoon, 
have a swim in the river, and then sit and fish, with one 
eye on the stream of automobiles that would pass on 
their way to the Fair. But Grandfather Blaine was 
stuck right here, with a pig’s snout to look at. Yes, it 
was tough! And moreover, as he looked at his grand- 
father now with the hard, inquisitive eyes of a boy, 
quite unconsciously Pierrepont took a keen satisfaction 
in pitying him; the process brought a pleasant glow. 
So much worse was his grandfather’s state than his 
own. “Poor old fellow,” he said to himself. The only 
journey he would take made Pierrepont’s warm young 
blood run cold! And he liked the sensation; so as he 
stood there, quickly he pictured the whole affair— 
preacher, coffin, hearse and all—in good grim New 
England style. 


But glancing again, and now with new relish, at the 
face of the corpse-to-be, Pierrepont was struck by an- 
other sharp change in the whole expression there. The 
eyes had grown eagerly intent ; Grandfather Blaine was 


listening hard. “It’s them autos down on the rud,” 
thought Pierrepont, as he listened, too. They were 
only some forty rods away, and in the stillness the whir 
and throb of their engines were clearly heard up here— 
and then the raucous blare of horns and a wild burst 
of hoots and jeers, as one car passed another by. Yes, 
it was a big day down there. The picture suddenly 
tempted him. “Well, I guess I gotta be goin’,” he 
thought. 


But as the urchin turned away, some inner force 
made him look back; and he saw the old man watching 
him go with eyes even lonelier than before—so lonely, 
indeed, that all at once Pierrepont wished he could take 
him along, down to the big busy highway to watch. But 
no, there was no budging him; Grandfather Blaine must 
stay right here. And for all his new-found pity, Pierre- 
pont did not for a minute propose to be made to “set” 
and read the paper to the old man all afternoon. So 
once more he turned away, and this time so hastily 
that he almost stumbled over a wooden sawhorse near 
the barn. With a quick breath he was starting on when 
his eye was caught by another sawhorse standing close 
beside the first. And then with a sharp inquisitive 
scowl, the urchin stopped dead in his tracks. He was 
trying to remember what these two things reminded 
him of. 
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Now he had it. Some weeks ago, the last time they 
had taken him out for a ride, they had come to two 
sawhorses on the road, and his father with a snort of 
disgust had said, “Here’s one more of them darn 
deetoors!” Such was the recollection that came; it was 
unexciting, to say the least. And yet an instant later, 
Pierrepont gave such a violent start, combined with a 
kind of throaty “Huh?”—that even Grandfather Blaine 
on the porch turned his hopeless eyes that way. But 
Pierrepont did not notice him now; for nearly a minute 
he held his breath. “I dassn’t!” he thought, as he 
stared with big eyes at the two sawhorses there. But 
slowly, as though impelled by magic, he drew closer to 
the barn, and with thumping heart he went inside. 

“T can’t!” a voice within him cried. “I tell yer, I 
ain’t got no boards!” But yes, there right in front of 
him was a short wide piece of board, quite smooth and 
just the shape and size. 


“There ain’t any paint!” he cried to himself. But 
at that very instant he spied a can half full of red 
paint, with a brush stuck in it. One moment longer 
Pierrepont stared; and then with cold and trembling 
hands he went to work. He worked fast, breathing 
rapidly ; for he knew he “dassn’t” stop and think. In 
ten minutes or so he emerged from the barn, and in 
less than a minute after that he had started down the 
stony road. 

“Heigh! Where you takin’ them sawhorses?” his 
grandfather harshly cried from the porch. But the 
wheelbarrow with its cumbrous load seemed by now to 
be running away with the small, fat, panting boy be- 
hind. Down the road they went with a rumble and 
bang, and turned the bend and disappeared. 

Grandfather Blaine was left alone. For a time his 
lean, powerful old face wore a look of keen exaspera- 
tion. He always did so like to know what was going 
on around him. But gradually, as the minutes passed, 
once more the life went out of his eyes; and the lonely 
silence, empty and bleak, seemed to settle down on his 
very soul. 

This silence lasted for some time. Then sharply 
he turned his shaggy white head—for up the narrow 
tortuous road came a gleaming, long, gray-hooded car. 
Obviously it was built for speed—but it was not speed- 
ing now; slowly and cautiously it came, as though into 
some prehistoric world; and the spruce young couple 
in the front seat seemed to be utterly out of place jn 
this region so lonely, stark and grim. The lady did not 
appear to mind. Though she looked as speedy as the 
car, she semed glad of this chance to enhance her 
charms, and had opened her vanity bag. But the gen- 
tleman was plainly annoyed. More and more slowly 
he felt his way, and when almost in front of the house 
he came to a huge bluish boulder rising some inches in 
the road, he emitted an indignant exclamation. Then 
he caught sight of Grandfather Blaine. 


“Hello, there! How much longer does this God- 
forsaken detour last?” he demanded. The old man on 
the porch for a moment made no answer. Grandfather 
Blaine took in the whole show. Then he rejoined in a 
surly growl: 

“What’s the matter with the rud below?” 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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Ernest Poole: Social Idealist 
By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


The Harbor, it comes as something of a shock to 

learn that he was born in Chicago (January 23, 
1880), and not in New York. In fact it was not until 
after his graduation from Princeton in 1902 that he 
first visited New York and saw the harbor about which 
he was to weave so compelling 
a tale. With its publication, 
the young author passed almost 
overnight from the semi-obscur- 
ity of a magazine writer to the 
very forefront of popular favor. 
Yet though the success was sud- 
den it had its foundation in per- 
severance and devotion to high 
standards and the book was 
completely re-written twice be- 
fore Mr. Poole gave it to his 
publishers. 


T° the reader of Ernest Poole’s best-known novel, 


Though there are superficial 
discrepancies the book is largely 
auto-biographical. From the 
beginning, where the child in the 
quiet garden on the cliffs won- 
ders about the lives of the 
“dockers” along the harbor be- 
low, we have the conflict of the 
two forces that meet in Mr. 
Poole’s own soul and are re- 
flected in his work. There is 
the idealistic, beauty-loving self 
joined to an unsparing honesty 
that compels him to see the ugly 
and sinister aspects of life. And 
because Mr. Poole loves beauty 
so intensely he inevitably be- 
comes the social reformer trying 
to reshape the world closer to the ideal he holds of it. 
To the child the harbor was the world of the business- 
like, unsympathetic father; the house and garden the 
world of the devoted, beauty-loving mother. Later the 
harbor became the world of great business enterprises 
from which he sought escape in Paris, “the City of 
Grays.” At last the harbor becomes the world of the 
workers striving to free themselves from a crushing in- 
dustrial system. Though he struggled against it and 
loathed all it stood for, the harbor persistently drew 
him, shattering first one romantic ideal and then an- 
other, and leaving him with a passionate desire for 
social reform. 

The Harbor sounds the keynote that is repeated 
again and again in Mr. Poole’s novels: materialism 
versus the ideal; the practical against the dream. We 
have this conflict in His Family, the novel published in 
1917 two years later, which received the Pulitzer award. 
In this book we see, through the eyes of the troubled, 
questioning father the conflict in the lives of his three 
daughters. Laura, the least convincing of the three, 





ERNEST POOLE 


“Because Mr. Poole loves beauty so intensely he in- 
evitably becomes the social reformer trying to reshape 
the world closer to the ideal he holds of it.” 


is purely selfish. Edith, the widowed mother of four 
children, has no interest outside the narrow confines 
of her own little family circle. Deborah is a welfare 
worker, mother to the countless waifs of the New York 
slums. The crisis comes when the war, striking at the 
father’s income as well as at the meagre wages of the 
slum dwellers, makes every 
penny count. Which shall come 
first, the few or the many? 

In His Second Wife the con- 
flict is for the soul of the hus- 
band. The first wife has trans- 
formed her husband from an 
idealist to a money-making ma- 
chine. After her death he mar- 
ries her younger sister and she 
struggles against the influence 
of the dead wife to win him back 
to his higher self. Here ideals 
win as they did in His Family 
but sometimes it is a losing bat- 
tle that we see. 


In The Avalanche material- 
ism conquers. Here the young 
neurologist whose great gift 
has been his power to heal sick 
souls through some serene inner 
force of his own, is slowly 
drained of this force by a wife 
who is determined to bring him 
fame through modern publicity 
methods instead of allowing him 
slowly to win it in his own way. 
When he goes away to die she 
is already eagerly planning a 
career as the wife of the owner 
of the largest paper in America. 

The same note is repeated in Blind, where the young 
dreamer, blinded by a fragment of shrapnel, cries out 
that he is not more blind than the world in which such 
things as war can occur. It sounds again in Millions 
where greedy parasites gather around the bedside of a 
dying relative whom they suppose to be wealthy. His 
sister, the only one who has been invited to be present, 
sees the crude avarice of their souls set in contrast to 
the devotion of the woman her brother loves. 


In Mr. Poole’s Russian books the note of social re- 
form is most explicit. As war correspondent, he entered 
Russia in 1917 and still later, leaving the more conven- 
tional avenues of inquiry, he journeyed with a Russian 
friend to his estates in the north and there familiarized 
himself with the actual life of the Russian people. Such 
books as The Dark People, The Village, and The Little 
Dark Man are the outgrowth of this experience. From 
his conversation with priests and workers, old women 
and children, educators and peasants who tilled the 
land under the communal system, and all the rest whom 
he encountered and tried to (Concluded on Page 10) 
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“CREATIVE YOUTH” 


Conducted by Hughes Mearns 
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IL. The Tiny Gift 


LL my life I have been living 

with boys and girls. I have 
listened with interest to the things they 
have told me about themselves and 
sometimes they have listened to me. It 
is my great luck that we always got 
along well. Perhaps that is due mainly 
to the fact that we have lived so long 
together that we have become used to 
each other’s ways. Certainly I am often 
more comfortable in the presence of 
boys and girls than I am before older 
persons. I understand the language of 
boys and girls, for one thing, and I 
speak that language easily myself; but 
I do not always understand what older 
people are talking about, and I never 
did manage to talk their language 
fluently. 

But a whole generation of my boys 
and girls have grown up to be men 
and women, some of them distinguished 
men and women. I told you last time 
of two of them, a girl who became one 
of the foremost portrait painters of the 
world, and a boy who was one of the 
outstanding baseball players of Amer- 
ica. The “distinguished list” is a very 
long one, numbering novelists, essay 
writers, poets and authors of books 
generally, scholars, engineers, artists, 
statesmen, business executives and the 
like. Each one has “made” something 
out of life for himself, has literally 
created something that the world has 
found worthy. Often as I meet with 
them and talk with them I wonder how 
they did it. 

At first I did not know, and now I 
think I do. Each one had a tiny cre- 
ative gift. For the most part he kept 
it to himself as a great secret, for we 
older people were not interested in it. 
When he did occasionally show it to 
us we looked bored, and sometimes we 
were annoyed and told him to put it 
away. But he continued to practcie 
his gift in secret, and after awhile, 
when he grew up, the world became in- 
terested in it and gave him a great 
price for it. You who read have that 
tiny gift; everybody has it. 


The Boy Who Knew He Had It 


Of course, you may become discour- 
aged because nobody but yourself is in- 
terested in your little gift. So you may 
toss it away and forget about it; and 
then it is lost to you forever. And you 


may not even know that you have it. 
Let me tell you something about it; but 
first let me tell you of a boy who knew 
he had it and of what he did with it. 
He is still a boy, authough he is a col- 
lege Freshman now and may consider 
himself a man; but he was only a boy 
day before yesterday. 





ANDRE CHABIN 


This fourteen-year-old French boy knew his 
“gift” and has allowed nothing to turn him 
aside from following it. He has just exhibited 
a “one-man” show of his paintings in a Paris 
gallery, and is shown in the midst of them. 


This week I saw his name on the out- 
side of a magazine, headlined as one of 
the distinguished contributors. ‘Men 
are already receiving him as an equal,” 
I thought to myself, ‘‘and they are 
prising his work. It has come sooner 
than I thought it would, but I knew it 
would come.” I recalled that a few 
years before, when he had been a 
junior high-school pupil, I had found 
him playing with words. Words inter- 
ested him hugely, and his tiny gift was 
the joy in putting them together into 
verse. It was not distinguished verse, 
but it interested me enough to ask him 
for more. More came; he was practic- 
ing his gift, you see; and more and 
more. Soon the tiny gift became a big 
gift; and now editors ask him for his 
verses and his name adorns the outside 
cover of a magazine. 

I think you would like to read the 
poem that was accepted for magazine 
publication. From a mere player with 
words you will see that he has become 
a mature imaginative artist. He used 
to fancy himself a gondolier in a Ven- 
ice, I remember—a Venice that he had 
not yet seen; and now he pretends that 
he is one of the old gods, one who made 


the earth through the million years of 
its building and who loves now to watch 
over it with brooding care and to 
touch it caressingly: 


Titanesque 


I hanker to feel the earth’s textures, 
To stroke with the grain of the land, 
The cities like pieces of stucco, 
Their skyscrapers pricking my hand; 


To fondle the great shaggy forests, 

The mountain peaks crested with snows— 
Like petting a terrier puppy 

And brushing his little wet nose; 


To rake through the submarine jungles 
And laugh at the terrified whales 


' That squirm through my fingers like minnows 


While galleons catch in my nails; 


To turn back the strata of granite 
Like album leaves, slowly with care, 
And muse on the ferns pressed between them 
I slipped them so tenderly there! 


Now when I met this lad nearly six 
years ago he knew that he had a gift. 
He had been playing with words long 
before we became acquainted and 
already he was aware that he could 
fashion astonishing effects out of them; 
so he was not the one to give up his 
gift because of. discouraging elders. To 
be sure, he was still practicing in secret 
in those early days. No teacher was 
interested. His school exercises re- 
quired from him none of that fascinat- 
ing game with words that kept him up 
at night in sheer interest in the play; 
in fact, and this is the remarkable thing 
I think, his school writings were rather 
dull, and certainly they were full of 
blunders; no one would have guessed 
from reading them that the author was 
a wonder-worker with words. So he 
lived two writing lives, one for the 
school, pale and undistinguished, and 
one for his own hours, alive and bril- 
liant. 


It was my luck to find out about the 
other life outside of school—probably 
because I could speak his language! So 
I saw the gift grow and grow until 
shortly I was to hear important figures 
in the literary world wax eloquent in 
his praise. And that came about in this 
way. 

Secretly I had sent some of his poems 
to a great poetry competition, and out 
of the thousands of poems entered, his 
verses took the attention of a great poet 
and critic, who wrote, “There is not 
one of his poems in which I do not feel 
a touch of something more than talent. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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All of us tell stories (that isn’t a joke) all the time, 

but very few of us write plays. In making a one- 
act play from a short story, the first step is to pick out 
a story which is adapted to the dramatic form. Many 
stories are not. But how are you to tell what story is 
so adapted? When you read it, 
try as hard as you can to think of 
it as a play, on a stage, with all 
the dialogue spoken by actors. Re- 
member that everything in a play 
has to be told by the dialogue. 
The audience cannot know any- 
thing about the story except what 
the lines the actors speak tell 
them. If there is a lot of description 
and explanation in the story you 
are reading, and if the story would 
not be clear without this descrip- 
tion and explanation, then it isn’t 
adapted for the stage, because you 
would have to put the description 
and explanation into the mouths of 
your characters, your actors, and 
the play would become “talky.” 


Another thing to remember is 
this: in the theatre people most en- 
joy having their emotions stirred. 
They like to laugh, to be thrilled 
by excitement, even to cry. In 
fact, the essence of drama is emo- 
tion. So you should pick a story 
that has some emotional appeal, 
either of comedy, pathos, or the 
excitement of suspense—the emo- 
tion of intense curiosity as to what 
is going to happen next. 

Again, do not make the mistake 
of picking for a one-act play a story which needs 
two or more acts. One of the most famous of all 
short stories is “Rip Van Winkle,” but it cannot be 
told in one act. There has to be an act showing shift- 
less young Rip driven out by his wife, an act showing 
him with the gnomes, and finally the act showing his 
return, as an old man, to the village where nobody re- 
members him. Irving, in his story, could cover these 
twenty years in as many (or fewer) pages. But they 
cannot be put into one act of a play. Choose, then, a 
story which all takes place in one setting, and in a 
single stretch of time. Otherwise, the chances are you 
cannot make a good one-act play. 

Finally, in picking your story, try to select one in 
which the characters would be interesting and _pic- 
turesque if you met them in real life, because in the play 
form these characters will be acted by real people, and 
hence will have something of the tang of actual existence. 
A character may be interesting to read about who would 
not be interesting to see on the stage, or else who would 


iy is much easier to tell a story than to write a play. 


Making a Play from a Story 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 





WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
Mr. Eaton is the distinguished dramatic critic 
who told Scholastic readers ‘“‘How to Judge a 
Play” last spring. When we explained to him 
the enlarged plans for the ‘Scholastic Awards” 
this year, he was delighted to prepare this article 
of practical advice for students who wish to take 
part in the dramatization contest. 





be too difficult to act on the stage. This is particularly 
true of. “unsympathetic” characters. Often a story 
may be all about a very unpleasant person, and still be 
interesting to read. But in the theatre, as in life, un- 
pleasant people are not popular, and in your play you 
ought to have at least one major character who can 
win the liking and sympathy of an 
audience. Also, the more pictur- 
esque your characters are, the 
easier they will be to act, and the 
more they will interest an audience. 
The man who is just like everybody 
else doesn’t get much attention 
either on the stage or in real life. 

Having picked your story, de- 
cide first of all exactly what things 
the audience has got to learn at 
once in order to understand what 
it’s all about. Remember, you 
cannot tell them these things, not 
even the names of the people as 
they appear. You’ve got to in- 
form them entirely by what the 
characters say, i. e., by the dia- 
logue. But, at the same time, 
you’ve got to get your story into 
motion. In other words, your play 
has to look backward and move 
forward at the same time. That 
is one of the things which makes 
play writing so difficult. Your 
characters have to tell the audi- 
ence who they are, and what has 
happened to them before the cur- 
tain rose, and at the same time the 
audience mustn’t know they are 
doing it. The audience must be 
interested at once in the story that 
has started. So when you begin your play, make 
sure of two things in the first few pages—first, that 
your dialogue is naturally and quietly making plain to 
the audience all they need to know about the names of 
the characters and their past history, and second, that 
at the same time your story is moving forward just as 
rapidly as you can drive it. The quicker you can get 
started on your story, the better, especially in a one- 
act play. You should try to have all the “exposition” 
over, and the action under way, in the first four or five 
minutes. 

The next thing, I think, is to know exactly what 
the end, the climax of your play is going to be, so 
you’ll have constantly in mind exactly where you are 
going, and then keep everything driving toward that ob- 
jective. You must know where you are going, but the 
audience must not. Half the fun of a play for the 
audience is in not knowing; the fun is in the suspense, 
the curiosity as to what will happen next. A play 
really moves forward like a (Concluded on Page 10) 








THE ENEMY 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


A Play of War and Peace 


Act II 


(Continued from last issue ) 


2 ROFESSORS We're cutting down on every- 
thing. J don’t mind, but Pauli shouldn’t do 
without meat. And there’s the premium on 
my life insurance. 

BEHREND: You carry too much. 

Proressor: (Nods): It has meant sacrifice, 
but I shall be safe in my old age, and have 
something for Pauli. Three more payments, 
and we receive twenty-five thousand crowns! 

BEHREND: Meanwhile... .? (Instinctively, 
the Professor looks at the vacant space.) 

Proressor: (To cover his self-betrayal): 1 
shall get work. 

BEHREND: You've sold one of your pictures. 

Proressor: A hussy! 

BEHREND: Damn it, Arndt! We’re related! 
How about a little loan? 

ProFessoR: (Not too surely): I never 
borrow. 

BEHREND: I shan’t feel it. (Making sure 
they are alone.) ‘That wheat you told me to 
buy. .. 
Proressor: I! ! ! 

BEHREND: Soon after came the war. Sol- 
diers must eat . . . and we had the grain. 
I can afford a little loan! 

Proressor: (Very surely): No, thank you. 
(Carl enters R.) Here’s Carl! 

BEHREND: (His hand still in his pocket. 
Fulsomely): My boy! 

Car: (Already changed; a bit coarsened, 
and with bravado in his manner): Hello, 
father! Professor! Where’s Pauli! 

PROFESSOR: In the kitchen. No bad news? 

CarL: The British Ambassador has been 
mobbed in Berlin! 

BEHREND: Nonsense! 
things! 

CarL: He was a spy! 

BEHREND: Even if it’s true, nothing will 
happen! Next week we'll be in Paris! 

CarL: (He has opened the door of the bed- 
room and hears the tread of marching feet): 
Yes; I suppose it’s as good as over! 

PROFESSOR: What was it about? 

Car_: We fought for Civilization! For 
Liberty, and Democracy ! 

PRoFEssor: I see. 

CarL: You don’t deny that justice is on 
our side? 

PROFESSOR: Justice is always on our side. 
« . - whichever side that happens to be. 

CarL: Fritz will weep at not being needed. 

BEHREND: We shall not forget men like 
Fritz! 

CarL: Tears came to my own eyes as I 
stood at the corner. Perhaps it is true that 
war keeps the race strong! 

PROFESSOR: There are so many kinds of 
strength . . . When I was a young man, on 
a trip to Spain , 

BEHREND: There’s a degenerate country! 

Proressor: (Nods): When I saw _ horses 
ripped open by a tortured bull, they told me 
fighting kept the race strong. 

BeHRENDS Ah! To mutilate wretched 
horses . . . that is Barbarism! 

PRoFEssoR: To mangle a million men... 
to stab, and tear, and blow them to bits... 
that is War! 

CarL: But the bull fights without know- 
ing why! 

ProFessor: Yes; he is so stupid! 


We don’t do such 


Some- 


body waves a red rag, and he charges that, 
ignoring the real enemy behind it! 


(Pauli. 


By Channing Pollock 





HE ENEMY is reprinted by THE 

SCHOLASTIC through _ the 
courtesy of the author and of Bren- 
tano’s, New York, publishers of the 
play and of the novel founded upon 
the play. Mr. Pollock hopes that 
many high school dramatic groups 
and community theaters will be in- 
terested in producing “The Enemy.” 
THE SCHOLASTIC has no authority 
to grant the privilege of production, 
but will be glad to give amateurs the 
necessary information regarding royal- 

ties and production rights. 











aproned, enters L.) But Pauli announces 
supper! 

Pautt: Not yet! ... Well, Carl? 

CarL: My uniform can go back to the 
closet! (He takes it to the bedroom.) Listen! 
Already more troops than we can use! 

PauLi: (Delirious with jey; joining him): 
Carl! Carl! 

BeHREND: (As they are laying the uniform 
across the bed, and, perhaps, smuggling an 
embrace): Of what does that remind me? 
Carl ... Carl... Karlowitzer! I go home 
to supper! 

PRoFEssoR: But... 

BEHREND: No use waiting, now that Carl 
remains with us! (Pauli reappears clinging 
to Carl.) Ah, Pauli; you should remember 
the Spartan Women! 

PAuLi: They were savages! 
the door behind her.) 

BEHREND: See you again, Pauli! (Carl 
goes to him.) And you.,.my boy! My 
heroic son! (He masters his emotion, and 
passes the Professor, into the open doorway. 
Turns back to the Professor, tapping his 
pocket.) Don’t forget . , . if you change your 
mind. I may need your help later! (He 
exits R.) 

Pau: Carl... I’m so happy! 
really sure? Father .. .? 

Proressor: I will get a paper 

Pau: But . , .- father... ? 

ProFeEssor: In times like these, it’s ridicu- 
lous not to have the latest newspaper! (He 
exits.) 

PauLt: Father’s a pessimist. And father 
says a pessimist is anyone who lives with an 
optimist . . , You are sure? 

Car: Practically! 

Pautt: Who said... ?. 

CarL: Everybody! 

Pau: (Almost crying): You don’t know 
what a coward I’ve been! Every time the 
telephone rang, . 

CarL: (Embraci 
don’t telephone! 

Pauti: No? 

CarL: No! The call comes by mail... 
in a long blue envelope! 

Pau: Oh, well, anyway, everything’s all 
right now! Have you noticed the picture? 

CarL: What picture? 

Pau: The picture that isn’t there? Fa- 
ther sold it! He’s lost his chair at the Uni- 
versity, and he thinks I don’t know! Poor 
baby! Now they’ll send for him! 

Car: (Smiles): Doubtlessly! 

Pautt: And they’ll produce your play! 

Car: No. Bergman says it’s a bad play. 

Pau.i: Because it deals with the insanity 


(She closes 


Are you 


ng her): Goose! They 


of war. It will be a good play again when 
we are sane again. 


Car: I’ve changed my own views. 


Pau: Like everyone else . . . because a 
band is playing. You mustn’t. More than 
ever, you must remind people that the enemy 
is hate—the real enemy. (Conscious of quot- 
ing him, she smiles, and continues the quota- 
tion.) Don’t I make that clear? 

CarL: (Smiling): Yes. 

Pau: All this silly fury about nothing! 
Why, do you know, Mizzi '.ad begun to hate 
Bruce! 

Car: (Heartily): How idiotic! 

Pau.ti: And I had begun to hate Mizzitf 
(They are seated at the table; Pauli with 
her back to the door, and Carl, above the 
table, facing the door, so that his eye is 
caught instantly by the blue official envelope 
that now comes slowly through the slot. As 
he rises, staring at the intruder, she rattles 
on.) And Mizzi to hate me! And now we 
don’t have to hate anyone! (She becomes 
conscious of his preoccupation.) Do we? 

Car: (His tone and outlook changed again 
by the summons): Well, of course, if they .. 

PauLt: What’s wrong? 

CarL: Nothing. 

Pau.t: Then sit down... and look at me. 
(He obeys, and she takes his hand.) Carl, 
darling, I couldn’t tell you when I thought 
you were going away ... (Again his eyes 
go to the letter, and, during the next words 
she becomes aware of, and hurt by his inat- 
tention.) . . . but soon after we move into 
our new home , .. You’re not listening. 

Cart: Yes. (He rises.) 

Pau: (She rises also): What is it? 

Cart: Nothing. (She turns; sees; starts 
toward the door. He intercepts her.) A 
letter. 

Pau.t: In a blue envelope. 

Cart: A circular. 

Pau.i: There’s...mo... stamp. 

CarL: How can you see from here? Many 
circulars have no stamp. We mustn’t... 

Pautt: Then get it. (He doesn’t move. 
Like Pauli, he is staring, fascinated.) Get it, 
Carl! I can’t... wait! (She leans against 
the table. Carl goes to the door; takes the 
envelope; opens it.) Well? 

Cart: (Just glancing at the heading): 
Yes. 

Pauw: But... why? You said... 

Car: Everybody said , . . “There’s no 
one left to fight!” (The bell rings.) It’s a 
mistake! (He opens the door, disclosing 
Fritz... wild-looking, distraught.) You see 
««,5 Semel 

Pau.: (As Fritz steps into the room, leav- 
ing the door open): What is it? 

Fritz: We’re at war with England! 

CarL: Oh, that’s it... curse them! 

Fritz: A blow in the dark! (He sees the 
paper clutched in his friend’s hand.) Wk-t’s 
that? 

Car: Our regiment! Tomorrow! Didn't 
YOR s&s 

Fritz: I haven’t been home. I wanted to 
show you... (Gives him a newspaper.) 

CarL: (Reading): “England Declares 
War”! (Enter Baruska. She comes foravard 
slowly, from the door L., carrying something 
for the table.) 

Pautt: Carl said... 

Fritz: It’s very sudden! (Pointing to the 
paper.) Look! They asked a reply by mid- 
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night, and they didn’t wait! 
CarL: (Reading): “British Army Mobiliz- 

ing.” 

Fritz: They were all ready! 


CarL: (Reading): “Sending troops to Bel- 
gium.” 

Fritz: Let them! We'll drive them into 
the sea! 


CarRL: By God... yes! 

BaruskA: (Singing): “No nation that op- 
poses us”... 

Pau: Baruska! 

CarL: (Losing his head): Let her sing! 
It’s on their account . . . We'll join in the 


chorus! Baruska ,.. sing! (Singing.) “No 
nation that opposes us”... Sing, Pauli! 
PAuLi: Carl! 


CarL, Fritz and BarusKA: (Singing): “No 
nation that opposes us, Has got an earthly 
chance! God marches with our Eagles”. . 
(Mizzi enters R.) 

Mizzi: What is it? Fritz! 

Fritz: We're fighting England! 

CarL: (Giving her the paper): Look! 

Fritz: The more the merrier! (Sings) 
“We're going to rush the Russians” ,.. 

Pauti: Hush! 

Mizzi: (Reading): “Germans Assaulted in 
London!” 

Fritz: We can do that, too! 

Mizz: (Reading): “Austrian Flag Dragged 
in the Mud!” 

Fritz: Already one Englishman has been 
beaten in the Franz-Joseph Strasse! There'll 
be others! The country is full of their spies! 
We'll clean ’em out... eh, Carl? 

Pauti: Not—Bruce? 

Cart: But for Bruce and his countrymen 
we shouldn’t be—Come on, Pauli, sing! sing, 
everybody, sing! 

Omnes: (Except Pauli . .. joining, one 
by one, until they achieve a noisy chorus.) 

“God marches with our Eagles; 

God victory will bring; 

If the King of England fights us, then 

God save the King! 

(In the open dooravay:stands Bruce. He 
is very white. As he steps into the room, 
closing the door behind him, he faces Fritz. 
A sudden dead silence.) 

Bruce: What’s happened? 

Fritz: (A low growl): You... 

Bruce: Carl, what’s happened? 

CarL: You know! 

Bruce: I don’t! I’ve been reading quietly 
in the University. Somebody tell me... 
Pauli—you! 

CarL: (Before she can answer): Keep 
away from my wife! 

Bruce: (Amazed): What... ? 

Fritz: Your countrymen dragged our flag 
in the mud! 

Fritz: In London! (Thrusting the news- 
paper under his nose.) Read that! 

Pau: (Intervening): Let’s be fair! Bruce 
isn’t in London, and he doesn’t have to go! 
What do you say, Bruce? 

Bruce: Say? 

PauLt: We are your friends. 

Bruce: England is my country 

PauL!: You gave me my husband. You 
wouldn’t... 

Fritz: Wouldn’t he? 

Pavit: Not Carl... ? 

Fritz: Carl, or me, or anybody! Friend- 
ship! This traitor from a land of traitors! ! 

Bruce: (He has turned away. Now, sud- 
denly, violently, he turns back): A land of 
... England? England .. , asleep while 
you plotted World Dominion! England ,.. 
trading quietly while jealous rivals schemed 
to crush her! For fifty years you’ve been 


preparing, and then because a crazy school- 
boy killed a fat bully... 

Mizzi: Our beloved Archduke! 

Bruce: ... you invade a peaceful nation 
at our very doors! 

Fritz: So your security was involved! 







“Fritz leaps for the flag; Bruce smashes him, and he falls back, across the table, his hand 


touching the carving knife. 
but not quite in time. 


He seizes it and jumps at Bruce: ‘You spy!’ 
The two men stand together an instant, and then, as Fritz steps back, 
we see Bruce’s hand and cuff a welter of blood.” 


Bruce grips him, 


The characters in this scene from Act II 


are, left to right, Carl, Bruce, Fritz, Mizzi, Pauli, and Baruska. 


Bruce: No ,.. our honor! Don’t talk of 
friendship! You have no friends! (Crump- 
ling the paper and throwing it down.) When 
you entered Belgium you became the Enemy 
of the World! 

Fritz: (Starting forward): You... 

PauLi: (Intervening again)g- Wait! Don’t 
you see he’s saying the same thing we're say- 
ing? We’re all saying the same thing, and 
believing it, and killing one another for it! 
(With lifted face, and clasped hands.) God 
in Heaven; what’s it all about? 

Fritz: They dragged our flag in the mud! 

Car-: Yes! 

Mizzi: (Suddenly reminded of the picture 
R.): And we're flying theirs! 

Fritz: What! 

Car: (At the same time): No! 

Mizz: (At the same time pointing): 
There! 

CarL: (Moving toward it): The dirty rag! 

Bruce: Don’t touch that flag. 

CarL: What’ll you do? 

Bruce: (Murderously: so _ that 
question is answered): Never mind! 
touch it! 

Fritz: I spit on it! (He leaps for the 
flag; Bruce smashes him; and he falls back, 
across the table, his hand touching the carv- 
ing knife. He seizes it, and jumps at Bruce): 
You spy! 

(Bruce grips him, but not quite in time. 
The two men stand together an instant, and 
then, as Fritz steps back, we see Bruce’s hand 
and cuff a welter of blood Everyone is 
sobered, and everyone cries out.) 

PAuLI: Fritz! 

Car: (Suddenly white and sick; clinging 
to the table): Bruce! Your arm! Look! 
Oh, my God! (Bruce quietly, but definitely, 
goes to his picture, lifts the flag from the 
frame, reverently, and puts it in his pocket. 
Then he picks up a napkin from the table 
to wrap about his cut. Blood stains the cloth, 
and Bruska, instinctively protective of the 
good linen, opens the bedroom door to get a 
towel. We hear marching feet.) 

Pau: (To Carl): Get a doctor. 

Bruce: It’s nothing. I can take care of it. 

Pauti:(Ice): Then go! Go now, please! 
(He turns R. A noise off attracts general 
attention to the door R., which is flung open, 
admitting an excited Jan.) 


Pauli’s 
Don’t 


Bruce: Jan! 

Jan: (Coming down C., above table): Mr. 
Carl! Marching orders! Barracks! tomor- 
row! 

Mizzi: Not tomorrow! 

Jan: At daylight. 

Pau.t: Daylight? 

JAN: Six o’clock. 

Mizzi: (Very quietly): 
Quickly. 

Fritz: (Going): Yes, 

Mizz1: We must go to Kurt. (They exeunt 


Come, Fritz. 


j BanusKa: (Going L., and summoning Jan): 
an! 

_ JAN: (Folloaving, sees Bruce, who is stand- 
ing C., a little dazed): You've hurt your 
hand. Come; I'll fix it. A little cold water. 
(Leading him L.) Just out in the kitchen. 
(Baruska has gone. They follow her off L. 
A long silence. It is getting quite dark.) 

Pau: (Standing . looking straight 
ahead... through the window R. In a 
dead tone): Daylight. 

Car: (His eyes have never left the bloody 
stain on the cloth in front of him. Now his 
knees give way, and he sinks into a chair 
in front of the table.) Oh, my God! (The 
dimming lights grow dimmer . . . the tramp- 
ing louder... and, in darkness, the curtain 
falls. Throughout the short intermission... 
with the least possible light in the auditorium 
.. . that tramping never ceases. It is still 
to be heard, as the lights go out again, and 
the curtain rises. At first we see nothing 
but the Winged Victory. It stands upon the 
table L., and the light of a small lamp... 
the only light in the room... , illuminates it. 
Then another light ...a very pale light... 
begins to steal through the window R. 
Vaguely, we make out Pauli, standing where 
she stood before, but now with her hair 
braided and hanging over a heavy dressing 
gown that covers her night-dress. Carl sits 
where he sat before, but he is in uniform, 
and his fatigue cap is before him on the 
table.) 

PAULI: (Announcing the dawn): Daylight. 

CarL: Oh, my God! (A pause.) 

PauLi: What time is it? 

CarL: (Rises, goes to the lamp, and glances 
at his wrist watch): Just five. (A pause. 
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We hear the tramping. Cari is drawn 
toward it.) 
PAULI: 
doors! 1. ° 

CarL: (Doing so): I know. I forgot when 
I went in for my... (He doesn’t say “cap.”) 
We've got fifteen minutes 

PauLI: Fifteen minutes. A moment ago 
it was an hour. Time goes so quickly. 

CarL: This last night together. 

PauLt: It isn’t the last night. Only for a 
little while. Do you remember ... (He 
clasps her hand.) 

CarL: A month ago, (A pause.) It was 
kind of your father to leave us. (Pauli nods. 
A pause.) 

Pau.i: Mizzi’s light is still burning. All 
night. Poor little Mizzi! 

Car_: Poor Bruce! (Pauli sits... in the 
chair by the window.) Pauli, I'll tell you 
something .. . 

PauLt: Don’t! 

Cari: I must tell you! 
Blood always does that, 
boy... 

PauL!i: You’re a man now! 

Cart: Am I? (She looks at him sharply.) 
I’m not a soldier! This isn’t my work! 

Pau: (Taking his hand): Hush! 

CarL_: What will become of my work? 

Pauti: When you come back. . 

Car_: What will become of you? 

PauLt: I shall be waiting. 

CarL: And if I don’t... 

Pauti: I shall be waiting. 
What time is it? 

Car_: (Looking at his watch): Ten after. 

PAuLt: It can’t be... Is your watch right? 

(He listens to its ticking, and nods.) 
I’m cold. (He sits on the arm of the chair, 
and puts his arm about her. After a moment.) 
There’s another light now. Lights every- 
where. Women everywhere. Other women’s 
men... going ... Your hands are cold. 

CarL: Yes. 

Pau: Let me warm them, 


(Hysterically): And shut those 
A) Sey 


When I was a 


come back? 
(A pause.) 


CarL: You can’t. It’s because ... I’m 
afraid! 

PauLi: (Her nerves giving away): Don't 
say that! 


Car: (Sinking upon his knees before her): 
I can’t help it! I’m afraid! Father’s right! 
I’m afraid of everything! 

PauLi: No! ! 

Car_: (Looking at her): Yes! Im afraid 
of myself! I’m afraid of being afraid! 

Pauti: (Staring into his eyes—almost hyp- 
notically): You're not! 


CarL: You don’t know! How can you? 


Listen! When I was doing my service . 
sacks ,.. stuffed ... and we.. with our 
bayonets . . pressed . . you could feel them 
.. going in! I had to! And now., men! 
Other women’s men! I can’t! 

PAuL!I: You must! 

Cart: I can’t! I’m afraid! I can’t kill 
people! I can’t hate anybody! I’ve tried! 
Bruce! All blood! I shall see thousands 
like that . . . with bloody arms, and. ,. 
heads! Horses ripped open! Men stabbed 


and torn and blown to bits. Kill or be 
killed! I can’t! I won’t! [ll run away! 

Pauut: (Drawing his head into her lap, 
as though he were a frightened child): No, 
Carl. 

Car_: Better now than... 

Pauti: You won’t run. You'll be brave. 

Car: (Rising, erect, trembling): Brave! 

Pau: (Clutching her arm): For me. 

CarL: For you? 

Pautt: To come back to me. 

Cart: I can’t! You don’t understand! 
What’s the use lying! I’m a coward! I 
can’t go! I’m afraid! I’m afraid! I’m 
horribly . . . HORRIBLY .. . afraid! ! ! 
(Jan enters L in full uniform ... the light 
from the hall behind him.) 

Jan: (Crisply; his manner changed with 


It made me ill. - 


his dress): Lieutenant! 

Car: (Straightening): Yes? 

JAN: Time! 

Cart: (Clicking his heels, and turning 
sharply .,. a soldier): Go ahead! (He gets 
his cap and crosses to Pauli. Jan exits R. 
Outside, we hear Fritz and Mizzi, saying 
goodbye.) Goodbye, Pauli. 

PauLi: (Her arms about him): Goodbye. 

Car: (Significantly): Don’t worry—about 
me. 

Pautt: Oh, no! (He starts for the door. 
She yields to an overwhelming impulse.) 
And Carl... 

CarL: (Turning): Yes? 





Mizz!: “Poor Kurt! 

father! 

(She sinks upon her knees. Pauli, still look- 

ing straight ahead of her, strokes Mizzi’s 
hair mechanically.) 


To grow up without a 
I never realized . . . Oh, Pauli!” 


PauLi: (She masters it): Nothing. I don’t 
want you to worry about me, either. (We 
have heard the voices off stage: “Where's 
Carl?” “Coming!” “Oh, Fritz! Fritz!” And 
now :) 

Fritz: (Off R.): Carl! Ready? 

CarL: (Crisply): Ready! (He exits. Out- 
side, we hear his voice joining Fritz’s in fare- 
well to Mizzi, and Mizzi’s hysterical re- 
Sponses ... all dying out down the unseen 
stairs. Pauli, dry-eyed, sinks into the chair 
by the window. Mizzi enters; her face swol- 
len from crying. She goes to Pauli.) 

Mizzi: They’re gone! Almost without 
warning! We may never see them again! 
Poor Pauli! J have a child! (Pauli’s hand 
opens and closes again conclusively.) But 
you’ve got to face everything alone! Poor 
Pauli! (With mother eyes in an inscrutable 
face, Pauli looks straight ahead of her. Ba- 
ruska, carrying a lamp, enters L., crosses the 
stage, and disappears into the hall-way.} 
Poor Kurt! To grow up without a father! 
I never realized ,.. Oh, Pauli! (She sinks 
upon her knees. Pauli, still looking straight 
ahead of her, strokes Mizzi’s hair... me- 
chanically. Baruska reappears R., closes the 
door, and is securing the chain as the cur- 
tain falls.) 

END OF ACT II 


(Act III will begin in the next issue) 








Ernest Poole 
(Concluded from Page 5) 
understand, he has evolved certain 
theories concerning the future of Rus- 
sia. All the problems, he believes, will 
at last be settled by the “dark man,” 
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the peasant, and until they are settled 
Russia deserves all that we can give in 
the way of understanding and such 
practical assistance as agricultural ma- 
chinery. Caught into these books, as 
well, is the rick folk background of 
Russian village life. 


Probably, however much his artist 
self may urge him to leave people to 
their fates, Mr. Poole will always be 
primarily a social reformer. His earnest, 
thoughtful attitude in such matters is 
reflected in the following excerpt from 
an interview published after his return 
from some weeks spent in the trenches: 
“If one goes to the firing line with the 
single idea that war is hell, it will 
quickly be shattered. If all were horror, 
mud, and drudgery, one might reason- 
ably hope that this would be the last 
war ... As the soldiers, for the most 
part, never see the enemy at whom they 
are firing, the idea of butchering one’s 
fellow-men does not appear. On the 
other hand, the feeling of brotherhood 
and mutual help is evident everywhere 
along the line . . . It is such factors 
that make war all the more a menace. 
If it were only ugly we might hope that 
this would be the last war, but I saw 
men by the thousands who were proud 
of having fought and will be eager to 
fight again.” 








Making a Play from a Story 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


motor car, by a series of explosions. 
Each little scene is an explosion. A 
character speaks, somebody else an- 
swers, and that answer changes the 
answers, and that answer changes the 
situation, moves the play forward. The 
greatest fault of beginning playwrights 
is to put in needless dialogue, speeches 
which do not explode an emotion, do 
not move the play ahead. See that 
every speech you write does explode an 
emotion, or does help get your play 
nearer to its climax, but also keeps the 
audience guessing, and eager and ex- 
cited to see what will happen next. 


Finally, when your play is all writ- 
ten, go through it seven times, and each 
time cut down your dialogue, the way 
a man cuts down a twenty-word tele- 
gram till finally he gets it all said in 
ten words. Work for the fewest, but 
the most direct and expressive words, 
and remember that the actors’ voices, 
or facial expression, or pantomime, if 
you give them a proper chance, can say 
things on the stage better than words 
can. Keep in mind always that your 
play is to be acted, not read. Perhaps, 
in the end, if you can remember that 
fact constantly, it will be of more help 
than anything else anybody can tell you. 
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Supposing You Were the President 


The Presents You'd Get 
By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 


[EF you are an average human being 
you probably do not receive a gift 
unless you have a birthday or a com- 
mencement, or it is Christmas, or you 
have to go to the hospital or are sick 
a-bed, or are getting married. But if 
you were President of the United States 
you would hardly call it a day unless 
five or six presents arrived for you. 


In the holiday season your gifts 
would multiply to thirty or forty a day, 
until at the end of the year when you 
looked over the record you would find 
that some twenty-five hundred various 
and sundry gifts had been sent to you. 

The receiving of presents is one of 
the perquisites of the job of being 
President of the United States. And it 
doesn’t make much difference whether 
you are a Democrat or a Republican or 
a Progressive, the gifts would come in 
by the thousands just the same, for it 
is really the office that is honored more 
than the individual. 


A little while ago the newspapers told 
of President Coolidge’s confession to 
the three college boys who visited him 
regarding his adversion to bell-bottomed 
trousers. He stated, too, that he still 
was partial to suspenders for their sup- 
port. On the heels of this news, nine 
pairs of suspenders were sent to him 
from all parts of the country along 
with letters commenting on his advice 
to the college boys. One letter was 
from a famous maker of suspenders 
who had become known at the 
White House for his regular 
gifts. Others extolled the pur- 
pose and value of the sus- 
pender as contrasted with the 
belt. 


Sweet Potatoes, Cookies, 
and Medicine 


There seems to be thousands 
of people who are anxious to 
give things. Perhaps they 
have some suppressed desires, 
as the modern psychologists 
would explain, and_ satisfy 
their longings by proxy in 
sending strange things to the 
President. But of all the gifts 
foodstuffs seem to be the most 
popular. 

The edibles that come to the 
White House comprise every- 
thing from cheese, “just fresh 
from the farm,” to Amy’s first 
attempt at fudge, accompanied 


common. 





A “TEN-GALLON LID” 


The President has received from admirers 

samples of almost every known type of 

headgear. Here he is wearing one of the 

numerous cowboy sombreros sent him from 
the Western plains. 


by an exuberant letter which must 
have been written by her mother. 
Speaking of cheese, we can go back to 
the early days of the Presidency. In 
fact, the giving of gifis to the Presi- 
dent has grown steadliy from the first. 
Thomas Jefferson received a_ giant 
cheese that was brought to the door of 
the White House by a six-horse team. 
It bore the admiring inscription, “the 
greatest cheese in. America for the 
greatest man in America.” 


il 


Very quaint all this seems now, but 
cheeses seem to have been a favorite 
gift in those days, as Thanksgiving 
turkeys have been in more recent years. 
Andrew Jackson was the recipient of 
such gifts as a “whole hog” from Ken- 
tucky, whiskey from Pennsylvania, 


beef from New York, and from New 


England, a cheese which weighed half 
a ton or more. This giant cheese was 
served at many a state dinner. As his 
second term drew near its close he 
feared that it would become a white 
elephant on his hands so he had it 
served at his last public reception. A 
“nose witness” relates, “the whole at- 
mosphere of every room, and through- 


‘out the city, was filled with the odor. 


We met it at every turn—the halls of 
the Capitol had been perfumed with it, 
from the members who partook of it 
having carried away great masses in 
their coat pockets.” 

Were you President you would un- 
doubtedly send the cheese back to the 
giver with a “thank-you note,’ but 
what about these: quail, sausages, and 
rabbits’ feet. And no sooner do apples 
and nuts make their debut at the open- 
ing of the season than the President is 
sent a special shipment. In the spring 
crisp lettuce and other vegetables find 
their way to the White House pantry. 
A farmer down in North Carolina sent 
a bag of fine sweet potatoes recently 
with a letter telling that he 








Foodstuffs are another favorite form of Presidennal gift. 
Bakers’ confections of the most artistic manufacture are 


of an open book with the President’s picture. 


These men representing an organization 7 edibles. 
Washington business men whose annual dinner Mr. Cool- 
idge attended, are displaying a gorgeous cake in the form 


os was only “a poor tenant farm- 
er, but in one particular I rank 
high. I am an American citi- 
zen and love the flag for which 
our forefathers fought and 
died.” 

It is true that most of these 
letters that accompany the gifts 
contain expressions of sincere 
affection for the President and 
the country and are truly in- 
spirational. The only trouble 
about this one was the fact 
that in the excitement of ex- 
pressing the package he forgot 
to prepay it and the expense 
had to be taken from the Pres- 
ident’s personal account. 

Farmers are not alone re- 
sponsible for the gifts of 
Woman cooks from 
all parts of the country send 
cans of maple sugar and syrup, 





because they believe that President Coolidge 
especially enjoys these delicacies. A western 
professor recently sent a basket of herb wine, 
apples, and walnuts, but for some strange 
reason included salve and liniment. 

If you were working hard at your job of 
being the best possible Chief Executive, how 
would such a letter as the following make 
you feel? It came to Mrs. Coolidge: 

“Sometime ago I took the liberty of writing 
to our dear President. My sister thought me 
presumptuous, but I felt especially led to do 
so because I am a firm believer in prayer. 
During the campaign I worked hard for our 
President and followed him all along with 
my prayers. 

“I am now taking the liberty of sending 
you some old-fashioned cookies. The receipt 
is one hundred years old. ‘They are not 
pretty, but will keep indefinitely unless you 
and our dear President like them. Their 
name is Pioneer Cooky. 

“In the postoffice they said you would 
never see them. But I pray you will, and 
enjoy them as much as the elderly lady that 
made them. I remember you and our dear 
President daily in my silent hour, morning 
and evening. Wishing you God’s very 
best—-.” 


Toothbrushes and Ice Cream 


A product of very unusual shape will often 
be sent as a greeting to the President. Thus 
he is the proud possessor of the three largest 
lemons that have ever been seen. They 
could easily be mistaken for pumpkins. Im- 
mense watermelons are frequently brought in. 
Sometimes it is unheard of fruits such as the 
* “Coolidge Feijoa,” for example—the newest 
fruit known to horticulture, discovered in 
South America in 1890, taken to France, 
and brought to California in 1900. “After 
tasting it,” said the writer, “it would gratify 
me to have you testify as to its quality.” 

But you mght be just a bit exasperated in 
receiving all these gifts. There is another 
side. Talking machine records will come 
without an instrument to play them on. A 
toothbrush manufacture may favor you wi"! 
his special product but the toothpaste prc- 
ducer forgets to cooperate. And the suspender 
epidemic unfortunately brought not a single 
pair of trousers. 

On one occasion President Coolidge was 
more fortunate. It was at a time when a 
convention of ice cream manufacturers were 
in convention in Cleveland. There came a 
freezer of delicious ice cream and the same 
day a ham, bacon, sausages and candied fruit 
from other sources. It was said that the 
President’s dinner that evening did not cost 
him a cent. 

Books and works of art arrive in the great- 
est number next to foodstuffs. Many por- 
traits or sketches come, each claiming to be 
the most perfect likeness of the President 
ever made. The books range from encyclo- 
pedias to treatises on leguminous plants. 
Authors are anxious to send the White House 
a copy of their first book all duly inscribed. 
Poets send their verses for approval. 

A unique gift was a chain cut out of 
Texas watermelon seeds which the sender 
“guaranteed never to rust or turn brass and 
which would keep us (writer and President) 
linked together forever.” From the: South- 
west come the famous “ten-gallon” hats, 
usually from persons that the President does 
not know. Only the other day some wine 
cups were sent in without a word of ex- 
planation. 

Some of these presents have a string at- 
tached to them—and it isn’t the string of the 
package either. A man will send a vic! 
along with a sad story and ask the President 
to buy the instrument. Or it may be lace 
and embroideries from some refugee or ruined 


family, requesting the President to sell the 
handwork. Cookies came from Austria not 
long ago with a note asking the President 
to taste them and then lend the maker money 
with which he might set up a bakery. Such 
gifts, of course, have to be sent back. 


The Receiving Ward 


There is a regular system for the handling 
of the thousand and one gifts that the White 
House occupant receives. It is a product of 
evolution and necessity. No edible is given 
or passed on to the President until it has 
been thoroughly examined. Strange and odd 
packages are looked over carefully. Letters 
and parcels are brought together and a list 
made telling something about each one for 
the purpose of record. The doubtful articles 
go to the President’s personal secretary, the 
rest to the White House steward, before whom 
you—if you were President—would appear 
each evening to behold them. 

Some of the presents may be odd, curious, 
and even ludicrous, but nearly every Presi- 
dent has testified that he appreciates them 
and is pleased by them. He understands 
something of the purpose and the thought 
back of the gift. It is but another evidence 


of a going democracy. 








“Creative Youth” 
(Continued from Page 6) 


He seems to me to be a genuine and exciting 
discovery, the one of the entire group most 
likely to emerge. In fact I have not heard 
as interesting a new voice as his since Countee 
Cullen and George Dillon.” 

This, you understand, happened when he 
was still a boy in high school. Naturally, 
I was delighted, but there was one person 
even more thrilled, and she had a better 
right to her thrill than I had to my delight. 
That boy was pretty far along in the prac- 
tice of his gift when I came across him; but 
she knew about it long before that, at a time 
when it must have been a very tiny gift 
indeed, perhaps not visible to the ordinary 
eye. She was his mother. 

She told me that almost from the begin- 
ning of speech he had shown a kind of in- 
terest in words that to her prejudiced eyes 
seemed unusual, but she was afraid to admit 
even to herself that it was a gift. “You 
know how mothers are!” she smiled at me. 
“But I liked everything he did, naturally, 
and I let him see that I liked it. That’s all 
I did, and—that’s how it happened.” 

There is a most important story here for 
all of us, but I cannot take time to go into 
it. It would tell of the enormous power of 
a mother’s wise interest in what must have 
seemed often a silly thing; it would tell of 
strange liberties permitted when the desire 
to play with words became so urgent that 
lessons were neglected, food was not eaten, 
and even the demands of sleep were for- 
gotten. “I often thought I was doing wrong,” 
she told me one time, “to let him go on and 
on that way without stopping him, but, 
somehow, I had an unreasonable faith that 
I should encourage him to do the thing he 
most wanted to do and that I should let 
nothing stand in the way of it.” 

She was right, of course, as the sequel 
proves. But she was an exceptionally wise 
mother. (That was her tiny gift!) She 
was one of those who recognized the latent 
ability early, encouraged it with interest, 
gave it its chance to grow. That’s nearly 
all there is to the process; but that is a great 
deal. If we were sure that our son would 
become an Edison we shouldn’t mind letting 
him litter up the place with bits of wire 
and broken incandescent bulbs; but we aren’t 
at all sure, so we peremptorially order him to 
drop that nonsense, clean up the floor, and 
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get that lawn mowed or clear off that side- 
walk, depending upon the season of the year. 


“Foolishness” vs. “Genius’’ 


There’s a personal problem right there, 
isn’t it? How to tell just foolishness from 
a kind of genius! Because the first signs of 
the creative gift look surprisingly like fool- 
ishness. A boy makes caricatures on scraps 
of paper, puts eyes and noses on all the big 
O’s in his books, copies carefully all the car- 
toons out of the newspaper, draws airplanes 
crashing in mid-air, paints sunset scenes in 
orange and red that would make the cows 
stop munching—are you doing any of these? 
—and lets all the real work of life go to 
smash in the meantime. 

Perfectly silly. Of course. It is always 
silly in the beginnings. But the boy I am 
thinking of, one of my old school mates, is 
now not only one of the famous illustrators, 
but a great oil painter in the bargain. And 
he nearly lost his chance for further school 
education by making a highly unflattering 
sketch of the principal of the high school. 
The principal was a good sport, however, 
and saw the joke, so he gave him “one more 
chance,” but he rated him smartly, I tell you, 
for what he called “wasting his time.” 

All these boys and girls I have so far told 
you about knew they had some sort of special 
ability, and each was encouraged by some 
older friend, mother or teacher, to go on with 
it; but let me tell you of one who had an 
astonishing gift but had no suspicion of 
possessing it. 

He was a small lad of sixteen when I 
first noticed him. I was engaged in the 
dreary task of “marking” compositions, that 
is, putting red marks on all the blunders of 
punctuation, paragraphing, spelling and the 
like, and very busy I was, I tell you, when 
I found myself reading a composition that 
was so interesting that'I completely forgot 
to use my red ink at all. I forgot that | 
was tired. I forgot everything but the ex- 
citing pages before me. And then I became 
suddenly depressed, for I did not believe in 
those days that any ordinary boy could write 
so well. “He must have copied it out of a 
book,” I thought sadly and sent for him. 

After a little chat I saw that this was no 
ordinary boy. I totd him of my excitement 
over his writing. He was pleased, of course, 
but to my amazement I saw that he had no 
notion of how remarkable it was. He had 
written simply and without much thought on 
something that had interested him very much. 
But he laughed at my contenton that it was 
a great performance. So instead of having 
him explain things to me I began spiritedly 
to argue with him to prove to him what a 
fine lad he was. I insisted that he had the 
makings of a great scholar and a great 
writer. 

For a long time he was very suspicious; 
then he began to believe me, and he grew 
very still; finally he said, in a voice that was 
strangely husky, “You must not tell me these 
things. You should not talk to me this way, 
for you know that in this country there is 
no chance for me.” 

After a little while he told me how his 
mother had taken him aside when he was 
about nine years of age and had said with 
tears in her eyes, “Boy, all my life since you 
were born I have been dreading the time 
when I must say this to you. You are an 
American boy; you speak the language of 
American boys; you sing their songs and you 
laugh at their kind of fun and you play their 
kind of games; but always you will be a 
stranger and an alien in your own land. 
Hands that might have reached out in friend- 
ship toward you if you had been another kind 
of boy will be indifferent to you, or they 


(Concluded on Page 21) 
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William Henry Davies 


OW and then a poet has gone 

a-vagabonding through sea-lanes 
and along land trails, and has left a 
record of how he did it, of what he saw, 
and of the people he met on the way. 
Maybe you have read the delightful 
books of our own Vachel Lindsay, A 
Handy Guide for Beggars and Adven- 
tures While Preaching the Gospel of 
Beauty, or those of Harry Kemp. A 
Welsh poet who has tramped the world 
over, crossed the United States, and 
lost his right foot under a train in Can- 
ada, has given us a most interesting ac- 
count of his wanderings—working on 
cattle boats across the Atlantic, singing 
hymns in the street, picking berries, 
peddling. He is William Henry Davies, 
who was born fifty-six years ago, and 
has told about his life in The Autobi- 
ography of a Super-Tramp and in Later 
Days. 


After Davies had inherited an in- 
come of ten shillings a week (not a lib- 
eral one), he concluded to write poetry. 
His education came through observing 
human nature wherever he found it and 
in studying nature accurately and sym- 
pathetically in the open. He has been 
a friend to the dumb animals as well 
as to man. 


At the age of thirty-five Davies pub- 
lished a volume of his poems and 
sent a copy to Bernard Shaw, at the 
same time writing the dramatist a let- 
ter saying that if he needed the volume 
of verses, to send the author a half- 
crown, but if not, to return the book. 
Shaw was so pleased with Davies’ 
poems that he helped him to become 
known. Today Davies is editor of the 
London Forum. 


Davies’ delicate lyrics are woven 
from simple and melodious words. “The 
Rain,” taken from Nature Poems, is an 
unaffected, fanciful poem. In “A 
Child’s Pet,” from Forty New Poems, 
is a humanity no doubt colored by per- 
sonal experience. From New Poems 
the tender quatrains “A Blind Child” 
have been selected. In Songs of Joy 
will be found the comforting “Leisure.” 


Collected Poems were published in 
America by Alfred A. Knopf in 1916. 
In 1918 Forty New Poems appeared, 
and in 1920 was published The Song of 
Life. The selections here given to 
Scholastic readers are used by the kind 
permission of Jonathan Cape, Inc., the 
London publishers. 
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WILLIAM HENRY DAVIES 
The Rain 


I hear leaves drinking Rain, 
I hear rich leaves on top 
Givng the poor beneath 
Drop after drop; 
*Tis a sweet noise to hear 
These green leaves drinking near. 


And when the Sun comes out, 
After this Rain shall stop, 

A wondrous Light will fill 
Each dark, round drop; 

I hope the Sun shines bright: 

’T will be a lovely sight. 


a 
A Child’s Pet 


When I sailed out of Baltimore, 
With twice a thousand head of sheep, 
They would not eat, they would not drink 
But bleated o’er the deep. 


, 


Inside the pens we crawled each day, 
To sort the living from the dead; 

And when we reached the Mersey’s mouth, 
Had lost five hundred head. 


Yet every night and day one sheep, 
That had no fear of man or sea, 

Stuck through the bars its pleading face, 
And it was stroked by me. 


And to the sheep-men standing near, 

“You see,” I said, “this one tame sheep? 
It seems a child has lost her pet, 

And cried herself to sleep.” 


So every time we passed it by, 
Sailing to England’s slaughter-house, 
Eight ragged sheep-men—tramps and thieves 
Would stroke that sheep’s blask nose. 


Leisure 


What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like stars at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


10] 
A Blind Child 


Her baby brother laughed last night, 
The blind child asked her mother why; 
It was the light that caught his eye. 
Would she might laugh to see that light! 


The presence of a stiffened corse 
Is sad enough; but, to my mind, 
The presence of a child that’s blind, 
In a green garden, is far worse. 


She felt my cloth—for worldly place; 

She felt my face—if I was good; 

My face lost more than half its blood, 
For fear her hand would wrongly trace. 


We’re in the garden, where are bees 
And flowers, and birds, and butterflies, 
One greedy fledgling runs and cries 

For all the food his parent sees! 


I see them all: flowers of all kind, 
The sheep and cattle on the leas; 
The houses up the hills, the trees— 

But I am dumb, for she is blind. 
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THE MOST SENSATIONAL TRIAL IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


~ 





This sketch of the United States Senate sitting as a court of impeachment for the trial of 

President Andrew Johnson was made in the chamber by an artist for Harpers Weekly. The 

final vote was taken on May 16, 1868, and stood 35 to 19 for conviction, one less than the 
two-thirds required to remove him. 


Impeached Judge Resigns 
MPEACHMENT as a method of ter- 


minating the career of a federal of- 
ficer is like a piece of heavy artillery. 
It is rarely brought into action and it 
is sometimes necessary merely to train 
the huge weapon upon its target to se- 
cure capitulation, as was shown on No- 
vember 4 when Federal Judge George 
W. English resigned from office. On 
April 1 of this year the House had im- 
peached Judge English on the grounds 
of partiality, favoritism and improper 
conduct in office. The Senate, which 
is the trial body, has, because of the 
resignation, postponed its hearings 
until December 13, with the probability 
that the case will be dropped. There 
have been about two score cases in 
which impeachments have not resulted 
in trial, and in many of these instances 
the failure to proceed has been due to 
the resignation of the impeached 
officer. 


The term “impeachment” corresponds 
to “indictment” in criminal law and the 
House of Representatives plays the part 
of the grand jury. The House im- 
peaches by resolution which needs but 
a majority vote for passage. A com- 
mittee of managers is then appointed 
to prepare the case and employ counsel 
for the prosecution of the trial, which 
takes place in the Senate. Although 
there have been about fifty federal im- 
peachments, only nine of them have re- 
sulted in trial. Of these, three have re- 
sulted in conviction, the ousted officer 
being in each case a federal judge. The 
most famous of the nine trials was that 
of President Andrew Johnson, who was 
impeached by the House in 1868, the 


principal charge being the violation of 
the Tenure of Office Act. The Senate 
vote was 35 to 19 against the President, 
which was one short of the two-thirds 
necessary for conviction. A few weeks 
ago the Supreme Court declared in the 
Myers case that such legislation as the 
Tenure of Office Act is unconstitu- 


tional (Scholastic, Nov. 13). 








Recalling a Governor 


MORE direct form of removal of 

high officials than impeachment 
prevails in ten Western states, the “re- 
call.” By it, a governor, judge, or other 
state official (the details vary in dif- 
ferent states), can be voted out of of- 
fice in a special election, whenever a 
certain percentage of the registered 
voters petition against him. A move- 
ment is now on foot in Washington state 
to recall Governor Roland D. Hartley. 
Twenty-five per cent of the voters 
(97,000) must sign the petition, and 
there is strong prospect that it will suc- 
ceed and a special election be held in 
December. Hartley’s term has two 
years more to run. 

The resentment against Hartley is 
due to his alleged arbitrary and arro- 
gant administration of legislation, ap- 
propriations, and appointments; in par- 
ticular, to his removal from the presi- 
dency of the University of Washington 
of Dr. Henry Suzzallo by means of a 
Board of Regents which he had 
“packed” with personal friends to vote 
Suzzallo out. The president is a well- 
known educator formerly on the Teach- 
ers College faculty at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The students, faculty, and 
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alumni of Washington are largely sup- 
porting him. Many liberal educators 
have protested the action, which is the 
culmination of years of persecution by 
the Governor. Dr. Francis G. Blair, 
superintendent of public instruction of 
Illinois, and new president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has issued 
a public statement calling it “an edu- 
cational calamity.” A similar incident 
occurred a few years ago in Kansas, 
where Chancellor Lindley was subse- 
quently reinstated. 

Governor Hartley, who is an exten- 
sive lumber operator, has also the op- 
position of organized labor and other 
elements in the state. Other governors 
who have been impeached or recalled in 
recent years are Ferguson in Texas; 
Walton, Oklahoma, and Frazer, North 
Dakota. 








Draining the Great Lakes 
N The Scholastic of April 3, 1926, 


was presented the controversy over 
the merits of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way project and the proposed “All- 
American” Ship Canal through New 
York state. Another problem of inland 
waterways intimately related to these 
is the Great Lakes level case, which is 
now, ‘after years of conflict, before the 
U. S. Supreme Court for final decision. 
The Court appointed Charles Evans 
Hughes as a “special master” to hear 
testimony and report his findings. 

The case has to do with the right of 
the Sanitary District of Chicago and 
the state of Illinois to divert water 
from the Lakes to the Mississippi 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
which, is Chicago’s method of disposing 
of her sewage. It is alleged in various 
suits which have been brought against 
Chicago by the states of Wisconsin, Min- 














—Shoemaker in Chicago News. 
THE SEASON DOESN’T SEEM TO BE 
OVER YET 
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nesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and most recently by New York, that 
8,000 cubic feet of water per second 
flows through the canal, which follows 
the bed of the Chicago, Des Plaines, 
and Illinois Rivers, lowering the lake 
level in recent years about two feet, 
causing the shore line to recede, and 
seriously interfering with the shipping 
interests of the lake states and Ontario, 
their hydro-electric power develop- 
ments, and potentially with either of 
the proposed canal projects. Illinois 
has been joined in its defense by Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, the river 
states which hope to profit by the pro- 
jected Lakes-to-Gulf Waterway, which 
will also follow the Drainage canal 
route. The suits of the lake states will 
probably be merged into one. 

Chicago claims that other causes 
have contributed to the lowering of the 
lakes and that the best way to raise the 
level is to build regulating works to im- 
pound water during rainy seasons. Thus 
the case comes down to the relative im- 
portance of the interests of the two 
groups and the scientific determination 
by geologists and engineers of the 
actual effect of the Drainage Canal. An 
interesting bit of evidence is the map 
drawn in 1673 by Father Marquette, 
the explorer, which proves that water 
then flowed continuously from the Des 
Plaines River into Lake Michigan. 








A Master of Masters 
EOPOLD AUER, master teacher 


of the violin and former violinist 
to the court of the Czars, became an 
American citizen on November 8, at 
the age of 82. 

To accomplish this result such artists 
as Mr. Auer must follow the same pro- 
cedure as the dullest immigrant.- The 
first step consists of filing a paper 
called a Declaration of Intention. The 
second is to secure a Certificate of Ar- 
rival. The third is to fill out and file 





LEOPOLD AUER 


THE NEW WAR MEMORIAL 


Dedicated by President Coolidge on Armis- 

tice Day. he great central shaft is flanked 

by two low classic building. The approach 

from the south, shown here, is a level, tree- 
lined mall of grass. 


a paper called a Petition for Natural- 
ization, and this paper must be filed at 
least two and not more than seven 
years after the Declaration of Inten- 
tion. The fourth and final step is for 
the applicant to appear in person be- 
fore the judge, submit to an examina- 
tion regarding his knowledge of the 
Constitution and his loyalty to the 
American Government, and take the 
oath of allegiance. He then receives 
his final papers. 

Auer is the son of a Hungarian house 
painter. His father had him given in- 
struction in the violin and his unusual 
ability soon brought him prominence. 
He played with Brahms and was ac- 
companied by Liszt. 

He is one of the greatest teachers of 
the world. Among his pupils are such 
distinguished musicians as Mischa El- 
man, Max Rosen, Jascha Heifetz, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Toscha Seidel, Isolde 
Manges, Eddy Brown, and Kathleen 
Parlow. He left Vienna after the war 
on account of the difficulties of a mu- 
sical life in poverty-stricken Europe, 
and is now teaching at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York. 

Mr. Auer never accepts pupils unless 
he discovers in them some evidence of 
great talent. He teaches by listening 
attentively and rewarding the deserving 
performer by encouraging thumps on 
the back. He conveys his contempt for 
a mediocre performance by throwing 
the furniture about, demolishing the 
bow or the violin itself, and denouncing 
the offending pupil with all the vituper- 
ative terms which he commands as the 
master of five languages. 

Another distinguished musician, Jo- 
sef Hofmann, the pianist, anticipated 
Mr. Auer’s step by securing his final 
naturalization papers on November 5. 





H. Van Buren Magonigle, Architect. 


The Kansas City Memorial 


NE of the most impressive and im— 

portant memorials of the World! 
war was dedicated in Kansas City om 
Armistice Day by President Coolidge. 

It is the gigantic Liberty Memorial,, 
designed by H. Van Buren Magonigle., 
former president of the Architectural! 
League. The masonry pillar is 217 feet: 
high and 385 feet in diameter and isi 
built on a succession of terraces that: 
make the ultimate height of the fire 
surmounting the shaft 360 feet. The 
fire emitting steam by day and lighted) 
clouds by night, is to be kept burning: 
perpetually. At the entrance to the: 
terrace are gigantic sphinxes. At the: 
rivht and left of the wide platform top-- 
png the terrace are low buildings with 
colonnades in classic style. Other: 
artists who have assisted Mr. Magonigle: 
are Robert Aitken, who made the: 
winged figures; Jules Guerin, who: 
painted a mural for one of the build-- 
ings; D. Putnam Brinley, who has: 
made decorative maps; and Mrs. Ma- 
gonigle, who designed the frieze. 

The frieze is 400 feet long and 13: 
feet high, and consists of carved fig-- 
ures typifying the past civilizations: 
that have contributed to America.. 
There are sages, philosophers, As-- 
syrian kings, chariots, and all the rest. 
Gradually the two streams, the one: 
from the East and the one from tlie: 
West, merge into the American, pass-- 
ing from Colonial times down to the: 
present. 

The site of the memorial was dedi-- 
cated in 1921 with Marshal Foch, Gen. 
Pershing, Admiral Beatty, and other: 
war leaders present. The cornerstone- 
was laid in 1924. This enterprise- 
typifies the new type of memorials,. 
following the World war, which are of 
use, in various ways, as community cen- 
ters. These seem a vast improvement: 
over the former type of war memorial 
which consisted usually of a martial 
statue of doubtful artistic value. 
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CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 
The scientist-explorer mainly responsible for 
the occupation of New Zealand. 





THE FRANZ JOSEPH GLACIER 
On the west coast of the “Southern Alps” — 
one of many tremendous glaciers. 
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Courtesy National Geographic Society 


Epitor’s Note: The British Imperial Con- 
een now in session at London has 
rought again to public attention the great 
English-speaking dominions. Of these, New 
Zealand is pte Bow the least known to the 
world at large, though deserving of close 
study both for its ph sical setting and its 
social development. This is the first of two 
descriptive articles on New Zealand. A later 
one will treat of the government, economics, 
and culture of the island Dominion. Mr. 
Neal, the author, is a graduate of the New 
Zealand University, and is now pursuing ad- 
vanced studies in agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


HOUGH one of the parts of the 
earth best suited for man, New 
Zealand was probably almost the last 
of such lands occupied by the human 
race. The first European to discover 
it was a Dutch sea-captain, Abel Tas- 
man, who in 1642, looking for some- 
thing else, thought it was a part of 
South America, from which it is sun- 
dered by five thousand miles of ocean. 
Tasman arrived off the west coast of 
New Zealand and coasted up it to the 
extreme north; but repelled by the hos- 
tility of the natives, he sailed away 
without setting foot on the land. It 
takes its name from a province in Hol- 
land, to which it bears not the slightest 
likeness. The Dutch, already engaged 
in a life-and-death commercial struggle 
with the English in India and on the 
seas, and torn also by civil strife in 
their own land, were unable to use the 
new lands; and as they would not re- 
veal them to hated rivals, the existence 
of New Zealand long remained hidden. 
The greater honor of exploration 
must be awarded to the British ex- 
plorer, Captain James Cook. Cook, an 
“able seaman” taking part in the siege 
of Quebec in 1759, was chosen for the 
task of sounding the river channel 
under the French guns. His observations 








NGAURUHOE,; ONE OF NEW ZEALAND’S SEVERAL ACTIVE VOLCANOES 


volcanic in origin. 


The North Island is largel 
erupting in 1886, phe, | 


Another of these great cones, Mt. Tarawera, 


the whole surrounding country and was heard 500 miles away. 
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MAP OF THE ROTURUA HOT SPRING Rk 


The small insert map shows the location of the fo 
The black square in the North Island represents 


of the Solar eclipse in August, 1766, brought 
him to the notice of the Royal Society of Eng- 
land, which persuaded the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty to send an expedition under him to 
the island of Tahiti in the Pacific to observe 
the transit of Venus in June, 1769. His in- 
structions were that after observing the tran- 
sit, he was to use his discretion in making fur- 
ther exploration in the southern ocean. After 
successful observations at Tahiti—a stone now 
marks the spot at Cape Venus—he turned his 
ship, the Endeavour, southwest, and discovered 
several islands, including the Raratongan 
group which was named after him. Continuing, 
on October 6, 1769, he sighted land—New 
Zealand—and two days later Captain Cook 
took formal possession in the name of the 
King. Though his action was first adopted, it 
was afterwards reversed by his country, and 
the islands were not finally annexed until 
June, 1839, by the British goyernment—which 
did not want it—merely to keep them from the 
French, who did. 

But the story of New Zealand begins many 
centuries before the coming of the white man 
It was peopled by a brown race of natives 
known as Maoris. Exactly when or whence 
the Maoris came to New Zealand is doubtful, 
but it appears from their legends that in thei 
long canoe voyages they discovered the island 
some twelve hundred years ago, and that thet 
great migration, probably from Raratongt 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST GEYSER 
Waimangu, in the remarkable Rotorua 
hot spring region, reaches a height of 
1,500 feet and bursts forth at regular 

intervals of about 36 hours. 


in map. 


took place about six hundred years ago. To 
venture forth into the great unknown in open 
canoes with only the most primitive charts, 
but with a profound knowledge of the stars 
and of the prevailing winds and ocean cur- 
rents, striking across thousands of miles of 
open sea, surely numbers the Maoris among 
the greatest navigators the world has seen. 

The Maoris are Polynesians of the same 
race as the Hawaiians, Tahitians, Tongans, 
Raratongans, and other natives of the east 
central Pacific, the islands of which were 
probably peopled by a race of men from North- 
ern India or Central Asia, driven to seek new 
lands where food was more plentiful. There 
is evidence for believing that before their ar- 
rival, New Zealand was inhabited by a Mel- 
anesian race from the western Pacific, who 
were exterminated or absorbed by the Maoris. 
In the bracing climate of their new home and 
in their pursuits of hunting, fishing, agricul- 
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ture, and war, the Maoris developed into one 
of the physically finest races in the world. 

Although having, before contact with Europ- 
eans, no knowledge of metals, their imple- 
ments and weapons being fashioned from 
stone, bone, or shell, the Maoris are by no 
Means as deficient in mental powers as this 
might indicate. On the contrary many have 
shown themselves capable of taking their 
Places in the professions or the legislature on 
an equality with Europeans. 





Usually, how- 





ever, they live on their own farms, 
Where most in contact with Europeans, 
they have adopted the mode of life of 
their neighbors, but in the more remote 
districts they still maintain many of 
their ancient customs. Fierce and blood- 
thirsty in war and superstitious, they 
are good natured and hospitable in 
peace and affectionate in family life. 
The Maoris are most artistic, and their 
principal houses, their canoes, orna- 
ments, weapons and implements are 
elaborately carved—a work requiring 
infinite patience and skill. The best 
ornaments and adzes were made from a 
beautiful green stone—nephrite—found 
on the western coast of the South 
Island. 

New Zealand consists of two large 
islands and several very much smaller 
ones. From north to south it covers 
1,000 miles and in no place is it more 
than 200 miles wide. Owing to its pe- 
culiar shape, it is known by the Maoris 
as “Ao Tea Roa” which means “The 
Long White Cloud.” The total area 
is 104,000 square miles or about that 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey combined. The population is 
1,250,000, exclusive of 60,000 Maoris. 
The climate is equable and temperate, 
distinguished by sunshine and invig- 
orating breezes. 

Mountains are a feature seldom 
absent from a New Zealand landscape. 
In the South Island, the mighty chain 
of the Southern Alps contains many 
magnificent peaks of which Mt. Cook 
(12,349 feet) is the highest, while it 
also contains sixteen peaks of above 
10,000 feet. Ruapehu (9,175), Eg- 
mont (8,260), and Ngauruhoe (7,515), 
an active volcano, are the best known 
of the North Island mountains. The 
hundreds of rivers, cold, swift and 
clear, are found in picturesque settings. 
Though many are large, their rapidity 
is usually unfavorable to commerce. 
The Waikato, largest of all (220 miles 
long), and the Wanganui (140 miles), 
are notable exceptions. Among water- 
falls the noble Huka Falls and the 
lofty Sutherland Falls (1,904 feet) are 

(Concluded on Page 29) 





A NATIVE COUNCIL 


The Maoris are governed largely by their 
own chiefs, though they have the vote and 
are represented in the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment. Most of them wear European dress. 
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A MAORI GATEWAY 
This ancient monument at Roturua shows the 
remarkable skill of the Maoris in wood-carv- 
ing with stone chisels and hammers. Their 
ornament resembles the American totem-pole. 
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THE HAKA, A MAORI WAR DANCE 
In these dances the native warriors wear kilts 
of dried flax and brandish the tewhatewha, 
7 srt. spear with a hatchet-shaped blade. 
Physically, the men are magnificent speci- 
mens, tall, well-built, and handsome. 


THE MAORI EQUIVALENT OF A KISS 
These little Maori girls are greeting each 
other with a “hongi,” in which the noses 
are pressed gently and the right hands clasped. 


The Direct Primary 
A Debate 


Introduction 


HE evolution of our nominating 

systems, which has resulted in the 
widespread use of the direct primary, 
has been gradual. For the first forty 
years of our national existence, the 
party caucus was the accepted method 
of selecting candidates. But in 1824 
“King Caucus” received a severe jolt, 
and in 1832, during the presidency of 
Andrew Jackson, the national nominat- 
ing conventions were established. The 
convention continued in vogue until the 
outcry against its objectionable prac- 
tices became so strong that such inno- 
vations as the direct primary and pop- 
ular election of United States senators 
were adopted. 

The direct primary was urged first 
in 1897 by Robert M. LaFollette as a 
means of safeguarding the government 
against bosses and corrupt interests. 
Wisconsin first used this system of nom- 
ination in 1903, and from that state it 
spread rapidly, because it was generally 
believed that by the primary most of 
the evils of mechine politics would be 
destroyed and chat there would be no 
more “hand-picked” candidates. The 
primary system of nomination would 
give the people the selection as well as 
the election of their candidates. 


The direct primary has been adopted 
in some form in every state of the Union 
except Connecticut, Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, and New Mex- 
ico. In five Southern states—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, 
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and Texas—primaries are not pre- 
scribed by state law, but are held under 
the rules of the party. New York is the 
only state that, after once adopting the 
primary, has wholly or partly re- 
pealed it. 

Since the World War there has been 
more or less dissatisfaction with the 
direct primary. Attempts have been 
made in several of the state legislatures 
to restore the convention, and the ques- 
tion of discarding the primary has been 
submitted to a vote of the people in 
other states. All these attempts failed, 
however, with the exception of the one 
in New York. Of late a more de- 
termined opposition has arisen as a re- 
sult of the recent disclosures concern- 
ing the senatorial primaries in Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois. 

The debate material here published 
was compiled by James L. Fitzpatrick, 
Instructor in History and Civics, Boys’ 
Technical High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


RESOLVED: That the direct primary 
system of nomination should be 
abandoned in favor of the party 
convention. 


Affirmative 


I, The direct primary has failed. 
1. The primary has become a “rich man’s 
game.” 

a. Gifford Pinchot, in 1922, spent $125,000 
to secure the nomination for governor in 
Pennsylvania. 

b. In 1920, Newberry spent $200,000 in the 
Michigan senatorial primary. 

c. Nearly $3,000,000 was spent by three 
candidates in the Pennsylvania primary 
for United States senator this year 
(Scholastic, Sept. 18). 

d. At least a million dollars was spent in 
the Illinois senatorial primary this year. 

2. Serious election scandals have occurred in 
recent primaries. 

a. There is a tendency today not only to 
make large expenditures of money to 
secure a nomination but also to make im- 
proper use of the money. 

(1) Criticism of expenditures of New- 
berry in Michigan. 

(2) Misuse of funds in the 1926 primary 
in Pennsylvania. 

(3) Contributions by Insull, public util- 
ities magnate of Chicago, to the cam- 
paign of Smith, chairman of the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission. 

3. A higher type of candidate has not been 
assured by the primary. 

a. The voters do not always select the best 
man. 

b. Too many mediocre men are allowed to 
run for nomination. 

4. The cost of the primary has been too great 
for the results obtained. 

a. There are two elections (in some states 
three) instead of one. 

b. The cost of ballots, election officials, 
etc., is doubled. 
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—McCuteheon in Chicago Tribune. 

THE DIRECT PRIMARY HASN'T BEEN 
VERY INSPIRING THIS YEAR 


c. The expenditure in time and money by 
successful candidates is too great. 

d. An estimate by Theodore Roosevelt of 
recent election costs is very high. 
(1) $40,000,000 in the presidential. year. 
(2) $10,000,000 in an off year (mid-term 

election). 
5. The campaigns are too long to keep up 

the interest of the voter. 

a. Many vote in the final election and not 
in the primary. 

b. Too many elections is one cause of the 
lowering of our voting as a nation to a 
little over 50 per cent of the electorate. 


6. The direct primary has tended to break 
down party organization and _ destroy 
united party action. 

a. Men who are not in sympathy with the 
cardinal principles of their party are 
often nominated. 

b. There is too great a tendency toward 
personal platforms rather than party 
platforms. 

7. The primary too often results in a minority 
nominee. 

a. When there is a large number of can- 
didates it is difficult for the nominee to 
get a majority of all the votes cast. 

b. Minority nominees often do not repre- 
sent the ideas and principles of the ma- 
jority of the party. 

8. It creates a ballot that makes intelligent 
voting impossible. 

a. The large and formidable ballot dis- 

courages the voters. 

b. It is impossible for the average voter 
to get the facts about all the candidates 
for all the offices. 

9. The primary is not always consistent with 
the Anglo-Saxon idea of secret voting. 

a. Voters are required to declare their 
party. 

b. Anyone can find out a voter’s party af- 
filiation in most states. 


II. Opposition to the direct primary has been 
increasing rapidly since the World War. 
1. New York has repealed its primary law 

and substituted the convention. 

a. Recent New York nominees have beem 
at least as good as nominees picked by 
the primary: Smith and Mills for gov- 
ernor, and Wagner and Wadsworth for 
United States senator were all able men. 

2. In more than half the states using the 

primary, it has been attacked since 1919. 

In 1925 there were movements to repeal 

or weaken the primary in nineteen states. 

Last summer the Republican state conven- 

tion in New Jersey condemned the primary, 

and both parties in Indiana opposed it. 
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3. Repeal of the primary laws will be the 
issue in many, if not most, state legis- 
latures this winter. 

a. The demand for repeal is a genuine 
popular demand, because it has been 
spontaneous and unled. 

lll. The restoration of the convention will 
prove to be the best remedy for our elec- 
tion evils. 

1. The convention is more consistent with 
our representative form of government than 
the direct primary is, 

a. The delegates constitute a deliberative 
assembly which directly represents the 
party membership. : 

2. The convention systera will restore fac- 
tional and party responsibility and will 
create greater party solidarity. 

a. Under the primary system party re- 
sponsibility is often lacking. 

(1) Often all the chief executive officers 
of a state do not belong to the same 
faction of the party in power. In 
many instances the governor is of onc 
faction and the legislature of another. 

(2) Such a condition has rarely appeared 
under the convention system. 

b. Under the convention system party af- 
fairs are largely regulated by party ex- 
perts whom the people may hold to rig- 
orous accountability for their conduct. 
(1) The convention frames platform 

representative of party principles. 

(2) It selects candidates who are in ac- 
cord with the platform adopted. 

(3) A solid party front is usually main- 
tained under the convention system. 

c. Party responsibility, which is absolutely 
necessary under our two-party system of 
government, can be secured only through 
con¥ention nominations. 

3. The convention is superior to the direct 
primary in many other respects. 

a. Able men who refuse to enter a primary 
can be drafted to represent the party. 
b. The large number of independent can- 
didates who protest the result of the 
primary will be eliminated from the final 

election. 

c. The selection of a strong ticket by the 
convention will eliminate the widespread 
scratching of ballots, which is now com- 
mon to correct the defects of the ticket 
selected at the primary. 

d. In case of a deadlock at the convention, 
it is still possible to select an able can- 
didate. 

e. At the convention a platform more rep- 
resentative of the popular will can be 
drawn up than at the discordant meet- 
ing of the various candidates. 

f. The convention will restore the two- 
party system of government which has 
practically gone out of existence in many 
states as a result of the primary. 


Negative 


I. The direct primary is not inconsistent with 
our republican form of government. 

1. The tendency ever since the establishment 
of our government has been toward greater 
democracy. 

a. The establishment of universal manhood 
suffrage. 

b. Adoption of the 
amendment. 

c. Direct election of more state and na- 
tional officials. 
(1) State judges. 
(2) United States senators. 

2. The direct primary is one of the latest 
devices to give the people a greater share 
in their government. 

3. The primary has simply shifted responsi- 
bility from the party bosses and manipu- 
lators of conventions to the people. 


Il. The convention will not do away with 


woman suffrage 


the bad practices and defects imputed to 

the direct primary. 

1. The remedy for scandals and corruption 
does not lie in the restoration of the con- 
vention system. 

a. Corruption existed under the old con- 
vention system and will exist again if it 
is restored. 

(1) It cost $100,000 to elect Senator Lor- 
imer in Illinois in 1909. 

(2) Charges of the buying of the nom- 
ination or the election were common 
under the convention system. 

b. Many election scandals are the result of 
poor election laws. 

(1) The legislatures of some _ states 
passed poor primary laws to discredit 
the system. 

(2) The remedy for present ills lies in 
better election laws backed by rigid 
corrupt practice acts. 

c. There have been no scandals in the 1926 
primaries in Iowa, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin, as well as other important states. 
(1) Expenditures by Brookhart and 

Cummins in Iowa were nominal. 

(2) Pomerene, Willis, and Judge Allen 
were not under suspicion in Ohio. 

(3) There were no large expenditures 
by Blaine and Lenroot in Wisconsin. 

d. Scandals occur in the final elections as 
well as in the primaries. ‘There have 


been charges of irregularities in the re- . 


cent November election in Pennsylvania. 

e. The convention is both easier and cheap- 
er for rich men who desire to control and 
manipulate elections. 

2. The primary has not brought about the 
nomination of inferior men nor resulted in 
inadequate leadership. 

a. Many able leaders have arisen under the 
primary system, e. g., Cummins and 
Brookhart in Iowa; Lowden in Illinois; 
Johnson in California; Wilson in New 
Jersey; LaFollette in Wisconsin; Borah 
in Idaho; Walsh in Montana. 

b. The direct primary has enabled men 
who were opposed by the party machine 
to secure a nomination, e. g., Pinchot 
(for governor) in Pennsylvania; Brook- 
hart in Iowa; Beveridge in Indiana; 
Norris in Nebraska. 

3. The cost in time and money for the cam- 
paign will not be less under a good con- 
vention system. 

a. If the convention is representative of the 
will of the people, the campaign will be 
as long as a primary campaign. 

(1) The election of delegates requires 
much time and money. 

(2) The candidate not only has to con- 
vince the voter, but he has to keep 
his delegates in line. 

b. The expenses of candidates for nomina- 
tion should be. as great under the con- 
vention system, if conducted properly, as 
under the primary. 

(1) Publicity is necessary to guide the 
voter in selecting candidates. 

(2) Candidates should try to reach as 
many voters as possible. 

c. Recent increases in election costs are 
partly due to the greater number of 
voters resulting from increases in popu- 
lation and the establishment of woman 
suffrage. 

III, Defects in the direct primary should be 
remedied, but the system should not be 
overthrown. 

1, Stringent corrupt practices acts should be 
enacted. 

a. Expenditures should be limited and pub- 
licity of funds should be provided for. 
b. New York and Wisconsin have good cor- 

rupt practices acts. ee’ 

c. Some provisions of the Wisconsin act are: 
(1) — and intimidation are pun- 

ished. 
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(2) The amount of expenditures is 

- limited, as well as the purposes for 
which the money may be spent. 

(3) Every candidate must file a public 
statement of his campaign expenditures 
and receipts. 

(4) All newspaper advertising must be 
labeled “PAID ADVERTISEMENT,” 
together with a statement as to who 
paid for it. 

(5) All campaign literature must bear 
a similar statement. 

2. If the minority nominee is objectionable, 
devices for securing a majority choice can 
be instituted. 

a. The second primary—voting limited to 
the two highest candidates of the first 
primary. 

b. The preferential vote—the voter makes 
first and second choices. 

3. The short ballot would simplify the voter’s 
problem and would increase party responsi- 
bility in state governments. 


4. The open primary, in which the voter is 
not required to declare his party affiliation, 
could be substituted for the closed primary. 

5. Reform should be accomplished without 
playing into the hands of machine poli- 
ticians and others who aspire to the con- 
trol of elections. 

IV. The majority of the people still favor 
the primary. 

1. Most authorities on government favor it. 
(Annals of American Academy, vol. 106, 
pp. 55-62, March, 1923.) 

2. In the states where repeal of the primary 
laws was suggested or attempted, with the 
exception of New York, the people voted 
overwhelmingly against the return to the 
convention system. 


3. Orn last November 2, the vote in the refer- 
endum to abolish the direct primary in Ohio 
was 2 to 1 against the change to the con- 
vention plan. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Election Post-Mortems Forecast Hot Fight in 7oth Congress; Washington 
on Tip-toe for Short Session; President Proposes Tax Rebate 


Election Hangovers 


HE last issue of The Scholastic went to 

press but forty-eight hours after the 
polls closed on Election Day. It was to be 
expected that late returns would necessitate 
a few minor changes in the report of the 
election then published. The results of the 
Senatorial elections were correct as given. 
Among the governors, final returns indicate 
that the Democratic governor of New Mex- 
ico, Arthur T. Hannett, has been defeated 
in a very close race by R. C. Dillon, his Re- 
publican opponent. In Arizona, Governor 
George W. P. Hunt (Dem.) had a lead of 
333 votes in less than 80,000 cast, when the 
final results were tabulated. Hunt is a 
notable figure in that but one other governor 
(Thomas E. Campbell) has served the state 
since it was admitted to the Union in 1912. 
He is now, at the age of 66, reelected for his 
sixth term. Governor Hunt is a fearless and 
progressive man who has made many enemies 
among corrupt elements and special interes:s. 
In Maine, which held its Congressional elec- 
tion in September, as has been its traditional 
custom as “bell-wether” of the states, return- 
ing four Republican representatives, a special 
primary was held on November 2 to nom- 
inate candidates to fill out the term of the 
late Senator Bert M. Fernald, which expires 
in 1931. Arthur R. Gould received the Re- 
publican nomination, which is considered 
equivalent to election in the special election 
to be held November 29. Maine was there- 
fore credited among the states having two 
Republican senators. 


Final returns on the results of the eight 
prohibition referendums show that the vic- 
tory of the wets is not so sweeping as at 
first reported. California, which on the face 
of early statistics, appeared to have repealed 
its enforcement act, flopped back to the dry 
column by 50,000 majority when the vote of 
the rural districts rolled in. Thus five states 
voted in some form for modification of the 
Volstead Act (New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Nevada), while three (California, 
Colorado, Missouri) declared their satisfac- 
tion with the status quo. None of the ref- 
erendums called in question the Eighteenth 
Amendment itself. Approximately one-third 
of the total presidential vote of the nation 
expressed itself in these referendums. As to 
the wet-dry line-up in Congress, the Senate 
will be dry by 74 to 22, the House by ap- 
proximately 322 to 113. Modification, though 
it has unquestionably become an outstanding 
national issue the effect of which must be 
reckoned with on party platforms and the 
presidential election of 1928, can have any 
serious consideration in the next Congress 
only by a miraculous shift of opinion. 


The loss of control of the Senate by the 
Administration party in the middle of a 
presidential term is no new thing, of course, 
and is minimized by President Coolidge and 
other Republican leaders as practically r--- 
mal. Their majority in the House, while 
pared down somewhat (the next House will 
stand: Republicans 237, Democrats 195, 
Farmer-Labor 2, Socialist 1), is still safe. 
Since 1880, five Presidents have lost the 
House in mid-term and always their parties 
were defeated at the next election. But this 
has not occurred when the President lost on'v 
the Senate. Congressmen elected at mid- 
term may be said to represent the more r- 
mal politics of their local districts, while in 


a presidential year, weak Congressional can- 
didates are frequently swept into office by a 
popular President. In the present case, how- 
ever, the President can take no consolation 
from the direct slap administered to him in 
Massachusetts, where, against his declared 
policy, he rushed into the fray at the eleventh 
hour to save his friend Butler. It is now re- 
ported that Mr. Butler, at the President’s re- 
quest, will retain the chairmanship of the 
Republican National Committee. As_ the 
New York Times (a conservative Demo- 
cratic paper) says editorially, “Mutterings 
against the President’s leadership will now 
become more open. At best he will probably 
have a good deal of trouble with Congress 
during the coming year.” 


The “Lame-Duck” Session 


On December 5 the 69th Congress will 
convene for its last or short session, popularly 
known as the “lame duck” on account of 
the presence in it of several senators who 
have been repudiated by their constituencies 
at the November elections ‘These sessions 
occur every other year and last until March 
4, when the new Congress officially assumes 
office. But inasmuch as the Constitution 
provides for the regular sessions to be held 
once a year in December, the 70th Congress 
will not actually meet until December, 1927, 
thirteen months after its election, unless the 
President should call a special session this 
spring. This undesirable situation has be 
frequently condemned, and many proposals 
have been made for its reform. There is a 
rumor that five insurgent senators, led by 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., will attempt a 
“filibuster” during the short session to pre- 
vent the transaction of essential appropriation 
bills, thus forcing the President to call a spe- 
cial session after March 4. The object of 
such tactics would be to discredit the Ad- 
ministration for the 1928 conventions and 
election. 

The short sessions are notorious for their 
failure to accomplish constructive results, 
owing to the apathy of the defeated members 





GOVERNOR GEORGE W. P. HUNT 
Reelected in Arizona for his sixth term. 


and the unwillingness of the others to at- 
tempt important legislation under adverse 
conditions. In the session about to open, it 
can be safely predicted that several important 
issues will come up for debate, though with 
slight hope of action. There is first the final 
disposal of the English impeachment case 
(see page 14). The question of the seating 
of Vare and Smith, the “slush-fund” sen- 
ators-elect of Pennsylvania and Illinois (see 
page 18) cannot be officially settled before 
the 70th Congress convenes, but battle lines 
will probably be consolidated during the 
short session. ‘The opposition senators are 
divided as to the proper constitutional pro- 
cedure. Senator Borah, for instance, con- 
tends that Vare and Smith must be admitted 
to their seats and that a subsequent resolu- 
tion to unseat them, requiring a two-thirds 
vote, must be passed. Senators Norris and 
Ashurst hold that they may be denied their 
seats from the start by a simple majority 
vote. If all the Democrats, Farmer-Labor 
and Progressive senators vote against them, 
a majority could easily be mustered. But if 
a two-thirds vote is needed, the result is 
doubtful. 


Tax Rebate 


One major issue that is bound to agitate 
the short session is the President’s post-elec- 
tion proposal for a 10 to 12 per cent refund 
on the income tax payable in 1926 on in- 
comes for the year 1925 The existing sur- 
plus in revenues of more than $250,000,000, 
he holds, warrants immediate reduction of 
last year’s taxes. Although he wishes the 
matter to be kept free from politics and has 
pled for a non-partisan consideration of it, 
the Democrats are a unit in charging that 
the President’s own motive is political. Such 
leaders as Senator Simmons, seeing their 
thunder stolen, will demand a much higher 
reduction all around. The rebate proposal 
has the merit of preserving the future income 
intact for a possible lean period. Secretary 
Mellon, declaring that the refund plan could 
not be put through in time to omit payment 
of the last quarter of 1926 taxes, due De- 
cember 15, followed up the President’s plan 
by proposing a 124 or 15 per cent credit on 
next year’s payments (on incomes for 1926). 


World Court 


In his dedication address at Kansas C** 
Mr, Coolidge took occasion to declare that 
he would not ask the Senate to modify its 
reservations on adherence to the World Court, 
and that the U. S. would enter the Court 
only on its own terms. The speech was re- 
ceived with approval by Senate leaders, and 
it is generally exre~*-"' *~ '--" *> a definite 
move in the next session to rescind the | 
vious World Court action. Abroad the - 
nouncement was received with sharp criti- 
cism. The London and Paris press believe 
that it means the end of hope for American 
participation in the court. 


Philippines 
The President has until February to act 
upon the resolution for independence passed 
by the Philippine Legislature last September 
over the vigorous veto of Governor General 
Leonard Wood. The report of his personal 


advisor, Col. Carmi Thompson, who has 
completed his survey of the islands, is ex- 
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pected to be presented early in December, 
and will probably play a large part in de- 
termining his decision. ‘That it will oppose 
present independence and uphold Wood is 
almost a certainty. But the question will un- 
doubtedly come upon the floor of Congress 
this winter. General Wood has issued an 
executive order abolishing the so-called 
“Board of Control,” which is a sort of super- 
cabinet appointed by the Legislature to gov- 
ern land and economic questions, and is made 
up of two leading Filipino politicians, Que- 
zon (president of the Senate) and Roxas 
(speaker of the House), with General Wood. 
The native lawmakers denounced the action 
as tyrannical, while Wood declares the body 
unconstitutional in that legislators cannot 
hold other public offices. 


Other Issues 


Among other questions that are likely to 
come before the short session are several 
bills which failed of action in the last ses- 
sion, such as the McFadden Branch Banking 
Bill, the sale of Muscle Shoals, measures for 
federal regulation of radio broadcasting and 
of the coal industry, a merchant marine 
policy, and prohibition enforcement measures. 
The importance of remedial coal legislation 
is enhanced by the expiration on April 1 of 
the Jacksonville agreement for wages in the 
soft coal industry, when another strike is a 
distinct danger. Farm relief questions may 
be deferred until the next Congress, but the 
Corn Belt legislators will not passively allow 
the defeat of the Haugen bill last June to 
deter them from an aggressive program. 








“Creative Youth” 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


may be turned against you, and that, my 
dear son, is because—” 

And then she told him what I have pur- 
posely concealed from you thus far, for this 
little lad was a gifted boy but he was a 
Negro boy. 

Fortunately for me others in the school 
discovered the scholarly gifts of this boy, and 
at the suggestion of the principal, his mother 
was persuaded to let him go to Harvard 
College. Well, he verified every one of our 
predictions, and then some, as the boys would 
say. He graduated with the very highest 
honors in philosophy and won the Rhodes 
scholarship, eventually graduating from Ox- 
ford. He took his doctorate with honors at 
the University of Berlin. 

Last year it came, his book. It was almost 
instantly the talk of reviewers, who admitted 
generously that it was one of the distinguished 
books of the year. Friendly hands were 
reached out on all sides. His mother’s fears 
for him, you see, had proved groundless. He 
was hailed not as “a stranger and an alien” 
in his own land but as a triumphant Amer- 
ican. 

I hope I am not emphasizing worldly suc- 
cess unduly. My belief, you remember, is 
that each of us has the tiny gift, and, 
naturally, we cannot all become triumphant 
Americans. But we may all become happy 
Americans, and I do not know any greater 
happiness than that which comes from the 
exercise of our creative powers. The “jobs” 
in life are sometimes rather boring, but we 
may put a thrill into the day’s work at the 
thought of the time we may spend after hours 
at our own chosen delight. It may be writing, 
or reading, or construction—my best friend 
among my colleagues can hardly wait until 
he gets home at night to continue work on a 
set of bookcases he is making; it would be 
no fun at all to hire a carpenter to do them! 
—or it may be collecting stamps or birds’ 
nests, inventing puzzles, learning a musical 


instrument, delving into strange ologies, or 
even playing tennis. 


These things which we do with our whole 
heart, not because someone demands them of 
us but because we are at our happiest in the 
performance—it is there that we may find 
some of the greatest satisfactions in living. 
The best that we do later in life is always 
something that has a strong relation to one 
of the most urgent interests of our younger 
days. 


What has the greatest pull for you just 
now? Try to find out exactly what it is, 
for it might be very important for you later. 
Perhaps you don’t do so well in it. That 
should not bother you. Cultivate it. Do you 
write verse in secret or keep a diary or com- 
pose absurd imaginative stories of adven- 
ture? Or do you just half dream them out 
to yourself? It may be that you like to solve 
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STARTLING STATISTICS 


Such statistics confirm that life insurance is a most 
enduring medium of investment. Yet, life insur- 
ance is not adequate. Since 1912, Perfect Protec- 
tion—a preeminent insurance service— has safe- 
guarded the happiness of thousands. It has brought 
comfort where life insurance alone would not suffice 
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the “originals” in geometry, or spend hours 
among the chemical reagents. Or perhaps 
you just make one radio set after another! 


If you were at all like the sort of boy L 
was, you are busy at ene time or another in 
inventing a secret language, writing a book, 
studying a foreign language, eating up the 
rugs with sulphuric acid, capturing Indians 
(neighbor’s children), and making steamboats: 
out of the family alarm clock. My future: 
occupation. was all there for even a second- 
rate prophet to proclaim, but, -alas, there were 
no prophets in my day, so I had to find it 
out for myself. 


Maybe you have some notion what your 
tiny gift is. Think about it. That will help. 
If no one else will encourage you, encourage 
yourself. It may be that these pages will 
help you. You guessed it. That is just 
what they were written for! 


Perfect 


PpeRrect Protection pays 
in every emergency result- 
ing from accident, sickness or 
death. It pays immediately 
during total, permanent, par- 
tialor temporary disablement. 
It pays if disability confines 
you to the house or not. It 
pays from the first day’s dis- 
ability. And remember— it 
requires no waiting period. 
Perfect Protection means life 
insurance—plus every other 
essential element of personal 
protection. That’s why Per- 
fect Protection is recognized 
by increasing thousands as the 
adequate insurance. That’s 
why Perfect Protection is 
meeting modern public de- 
mand. Let Reliance Lif: put 
you on its emergency payroll. 
Enjoy a feeling of real security 
for the first time in your life. 
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$ 50.00 weekly, for an unlimited period during disabili i 
50.00 weekly, for 52 weeks during sickness. imeem 
3,200.00 every year for Life, payable monthly if totally and permanently 
disabled by accident. No further premiums to pay and no 
deductions from the face of the life policy as the result of pay- 


3,200.00 for one year, if totally and permanently disabled by disease and 
$600.00 each year in monthly payments thereafter for Life. No 
further premiums to pay and no deductions from the face of the 
life policy as the result of payments so received. 

5,000.00 payable upon natural death. 

15,000.00 payable upon death by accident. 
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Perfect Protection is issued in larger or smaller amounts. ‘‘It Pays 
Six Ways’’ is a little booklet telling more of this adequate service. 
Write for your copy to-day. There’s no obligation—certainly. 


LIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








yen gradual encroachment of Con- 
gress on what have been considered 
to be the proper functions of state gov- 
ernments has often caused serious alarm 
atnong advocates of state rights, who 
have cried out against the placing of 
greater powers in the hands of an un- 
reachable and bureaucratic clique in 
Washington. The states, however, can 
hardly hope to stem the onward rush of 
the national government into their field 
so long as they fail so palpably to solve 
the problems entrusted to them. The 
desire to reclaim the state governments 
and to provide an effective machinery 
for their joint counsel and action has 
led recently to the creation of an as- 
sociation of the members of the various 
state legislatures. The American Leg- 
islators’ Association has been organized 
for two purposes—to provide for co- 
operative action among the men who 
have the power to make state laws, and 
to furnish a clearing house for informa- 
tion on the problems of state govern- 
ment, 


Henry W. Toll, who has been the 
moving spirit in the Association, is a 
Denver lawyer, and has been a mem- 
ber of the Colorado Senate since 1922. 
The purposes of the organization may 
well be repeated in the words of Sen- 
ator Toll: ‘ 


“Nearly a century and a half ago, our 
government was organized. Various states 
were launched, each with its legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial departments—the legis- 
lative being the most important of all, ac- 
cording to the judgment of Bryce. All of 
these legislative departments, now forty-eight 
in number, have gone their independent 
ways, without an effort to secure for them- 
selves—or for the country as a whole—the 
benefits which must result from systematic 
cooperation. In this meeting (the first an- 
nual meeting held last July) for the first 
time, legislators from many states met to- 
gether in order to perfect an arrangement 
which will bring about these benefits. A 
Nevada senator remarked: ‘In order to form 
a more perfect union.’ ” 


All of the 7500 members of the forty- 
eight state legislatures belong to the 
association. ‘Two councils are chosen in 
each state, a Senatorial Council, con- 
sisting of five senators, and a House 
Council, consisting of seven assembly- 
men. The chairmen of these two 
councils are the state delegates to the 
American Legislative Assembly, which 
convenes annually. The officers of the 
Association are also members of the As- 
sembly. One of the most important 
functions of the Assembly is to recom- 
maend certain proposals for uniform 
state laws, which thereupon receive the 





A Clearing House for State Legislatures 


New Organization Will Attempt to Keep Divergent Lawmakers in Step 





STATE SENATOR HENRY W. TOLL 


The young Colorado attorney who has es- 

tablished, largely by his own efforts, the 

American Legislators’ Association to act as 

an efficiency bureau for the legislatures of 
the forty-eight states. 


support of the Association. Whenever 
a bill is recommended it is the intention 
that each delegate to the Assembly 
shall introduce such a bill in the legis- 
lative house of which he is a member, 
unless his state has already enacted the 
measure. 


Steps Toward Unity 


This is but one of the organizations 
which exist for the purpose of secur- 
ing cooperative action amogn the states. 














MY, HOW THE RABBITS MULTIPLY! 


The constant pressure for more laws with- 

out improving and coordinating our existing 

machinery often leads to the break-down of 
enforcement and disrespect for law. 








THE SCHOLASTIC 





Others are the Governors’ Conference, 
the National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws, the Amer- 
ican Law Institute, and the annual con- 
ferences of state administrative officials 
in various fields. The National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws has been in existence for 
thirty-four years and has some excel- 
lent accomplishments to its credit. It 
has recommended thirty-four acts to 
the state and territorial legislatures. 
The Negotiable Insruments Act, which 
it proposed, is now in effect in every 
American jurisdiction excepting Porto 
Rico. The Uniform Sales Act has been 
accpted in twenty-seven states and ter- 
ritories, the Uniform Bills of Lading 
Act in twenty-five, and the Uniform 
Desertion and Non-support Act in 
twenty-four. The founders of the 
American Legislators’ Association ex- 
pect to work in close cooperation with 
the commissioners and to give to their 
proposals the support of the new or- 
ganization, with its effective legislative 
influence. Other subjects on which uni- 
form state laws are desirable are mar- 
riage and divorce, incorporation, pure 
food and drugs, child labor, and vital 
statistics. 

As the legislators’ organization gets 
under way, a director is to be selected 
and under his supervision a complete 
index of the materials on state govern- 
ment is to be prepared and maintained. 
A large emount of such material now 
lies buried in the various legislative ref- 
erence bureaus throughout the United 
States. The function of the director's 
office is to be that of a switchboard 
which will put every inquirer into direct 
communication with the source where 
the desired information is to be found. 

Notable work in the field of legis- 
lative reference began in Wisconsin in 
1901 when Dr. Charles McCarthy of 
the State University was appointed to 
collect information dealing with state 
problems. The Wisconsin idea was 
promptly taken up elsewhere until 
there are today about twenty such 
agencies. Texts of laws, information 
on the nature of state problems, the ef- 
fects of laws in solving them, and court 
decisions are among the data to be 
found in these practical libraries. If 
the American Legislators’ Association 
ean devise machinery which will make 
this material available from a central 
headquarters it will have rendered a 
real service to scholarship in the field 
of state and local government. 
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‘YEARS OF YEARNING 


@ EACHERS who have won high places in their profession are 
those who have clung to lofty ideals and have had the courage and 
the equipment to carry them through. 


It is to the everlasting credit of America’s educators that virtually all 
of them are imbued with these desires; but it is to be regretted that 
too few of them are equipped to realize them. 


The chief deterrent is lack of funds for research and special study. At 


middle age, when the mind is vigorous and ambition is real, there 
come years of yearning for opportunity. 


The cautious and wise teacher is endowing his middle age with life 
insurance, creating thereby a fund which will see his great objective 
through and at the same time safeguard his dependents during the 
intervening years. 


Consult your Prudential Man, or Communicate with 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


smenct or? | Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


CIBRALTAP.” 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 






































Off the Campus 


Educational Resources 


Carnegie Institute of Technology enjoys noteworthy advantages 
through having as a background the city and district of Pittsburgh, 
the industrial production of which annually exceeds in its tonnage 
that of any other city in the world. The diversity and perfection of 
technological practice involved in this production and the range of 
industries contributing to it are distinctive assets. 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIES 
MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


For information address 
THE REGISTRAR 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tuomas STOCKHAM BAKER, President 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


| THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Cantonese Surge toward Shanghai; Asiatic League Forecast; British Coal Strike Ended; 
Plots Embroil France, Italy and Spain 


China 


HAT the movement of which General 
_BChiang Kai-shek'is the military head and 
which has been sweeping all before it in a 
continuous advance north and east from Can- 
ton for the past several months (Scholastic, 
Oct. 16) possesses extraordinary vitality in 
morale and social propaganda is beginning 
to dawn upon the other war lords of China 
as well as upon foreign governments. The 
Cantonese forces have a unity of purpose, a 
gospel of democracy, and an appeal to a war- 
sick nation that makes their progress all but 
irresistible. Red Cross workers testified that 
the treatment of life and property in the 
conquered regions by the Kuomintang troops 
has been impeccable and in marked contrast 
to that of the Northern military dictators. 
Their way has been everywhere prepared 
by sympathetic local uprisings. Since the 
last report in these columns, the city of Wu- 
chang in the middle Yangtse valley, besieged 
by the Cantonese, has capitulated; Kiukiang, 
150 miles farther down the river, has fallen, 
marking the complete overrunning of Kiangsi 
province; Hsia Chao, governor of Chekiang, 
the coast province sowth of Shanghai, has re- 
volted against his overlord, Marshal Sun; 
Wu Pei-fu has lost steadily by desertions and 
retreat until most of Hupeh, north of Han- 
kow, is in the hands of Canton; and Sun 
himself, the “white hope” of Shanghai, stands 
at bay in Anhwei and Kiangsu, the only re- 
maining provinces of his original five. To- 
day the armies of Chiang Kai-shek hold ap- 
proximately half of China proper. 


With the eclipse of Sun and Wu, the 
strongest reactionary force in China is now 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, dictator of Man- 
churia, whom persistent rumors credit with 
the intention of setting up the 20-year-old 
former emperor, Hsuan Tung, in Peking, 
with himself as regent. The chances of 
Canton to make a successful drive northward 
for Peking depend largely on the ability of 
the militarist allies to hold the line of the 
great north and south railway from Nanking 
to Tientsin, and upon that of Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang, the radical “Christian” general, 
whom Wu and Chang drove back to his 
Soviet base in Mongolia, to make an effective 
diversion from the northwest. Feng is fun- 
damentally in sympathy with the Canton 
policies. 

Meantime, Chinese foreign relations showed 
signs distinctly unfavorable to the powers. 
The impotent provisional government at 
Peking, of which Wellington Koo is now 
acting as both premier and foreign minister, 
abrogated on November 6 the Chinese-Bel- 
gian treaty of 1865, under which Belgium 
enjoyed the prevailing foreign privileges. The 
Belgian Government has refused to accept a 
Chinese proposal for a new treaty of “equal- 
ity and reciprocity,” and appealed the case 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague. The powers fear this 
step forecasts similar action on other treaties, 
for China has proposed new compacts to 
them. Japan has declared herself willing to 
negotiate on the matter, although denying ac- 
quiescence in any of the rights China asserts. 
The Canton government does not recognize 
the validity of any agreements entered by 
the Peking Government and has been dealing 
directly with the powers through Eugene 
Chen, its foreign minister, though the powers 
refuse recognition. 





MARSHAL SUN CHUAN-FANG 
The Shanghai Dictator driven back by Canton 


An Asiatic League? 


Friendly meetings between Tewfik Rushdi 
Bey, and Georges Tchitcherin, foreign min- 
isters of Turkey and Russia, at Odessa, for 
purposes that were not divulged, have set 
tongues wagging in European chancellories 
over the rumored formation of a “Pan-Asiatic 
League,” as a hostile counterweight to the 
League of Nations. Russia and Turkey are 
not as yet admitted at Geneva, and there is 
widespread skepticism of the League’s good 
will throughout the Orient. With China 
seething with hatred for the Occidental 
powers, with India in the grip of anti-British 
nationalism, with Soviet propaganda pene- 
trating China, Persia, and even Java, and 
with the definite organization recently at 
Mecca, under the auspices of Sultan Ibn 
Saud of the Hedjaz, of an international Mo- 
hammedan Congress, the stage is set for a 
formidable anti-European movement. Some 
kind of treaty of alliance will doubtless 
emerge from the Turco-Russian meetings. 
There are no signs of Japanese participation 
in such a league, however, for Japan’s policy 
has been to cut herself off from the East and 
seek friends in the West. 


The Imperial Conference 


As the Imperial Conference wears into its 
fourth week, the meager intelligence that 
eludes the censorship smoke-screen indicates 
that all has not been plain sailing. It has 
been hard to find a formula that will give 
the dominions the dignity of nationhood and 
yet preserve the unity of the Empire. The 
dominion leaders may be said to divide 
roughly into three parties: a radically inde- 
pendent group, consisting of South Africa 
and Ireland; a strong pro-Empire group— 
Australia and New Zealand; and a middle- 
of-the-road group, Canada and Newfound- 
land, which want no separation, but yet de- 
mand fuller determination of their own des- 
tinies. India, represented by the Maharajah 
of Burdwan and a delegation of native 
princes who in no sense typify the national- 
ist movement of Gandhi, presents no marked 


views. The one formal agreement reached 
has been to restrict the powers of the do- 
minion governor-generals to serving only as 
the viceroys of the King, a purely honorary 
function. This will conciliate Ireland and 
Canada. Premier Bruce of Australia indi- 
cated the natural affinity of the “down- 
under” continent with America by declaring 
that the thirteen colonies were fully justified 
in their revolt against the mother country, 
and that Britain was totally wrong. 


British Coal Strike 


At this writing the end of the coal strike 
is in sight. But it is a peace of bitterness 
and defeat on the part of the mine workers 
forced by the Government in the face of 
almost complete exhaustion and disruption of 
the unions. The conference of the miners’ 
delegates, seeing the men with families all 
but starving stream back to work in ever 
larger numbers, realized that they must ac- 
cept the inevitable and by a narrow vote de- 
cided to refer the Government proposals to 
a general vote of the districts. It will be 
several days before the complete ballot is in, 
but it is considered inconceivable that the 
men should reject the recommendation. The 
communist delegates of South Wales and 
Yorkshire, led by the fire-eating Cook, secre- 
tary of the Miners’ Federation, fought the 
acceptance till the last. In brief the settle- 
ment calls for standard district agreements 
for three years at longer hours and lower 
wages; a national tribunal for six months to 
consider appeals; and fixing of the owners’ 
proportion of the net profits of the industry 
at not more than 15 nor less than 13 per 
cent. The tribunal will probably prove 
futile, as it will not be allowed to deal with 
the question of hours. - 


France and Italy at Loggerheads 


Relations between France and Italy have 
not been cordial since the Fascist Govern- 
ment was established. In recent weeks they 
have become increasingly acrimonious. Fas- 
cist enthusiasts have invaded French con- 
sulates at Benghazi in Tripoli and at Ven- 
timiglia, a small border town near Nice. Then 
a most astounding series of plots was re- 
vealed. French secret service arrested a hun- 
dred Catalonian revolutionists, led by Colonel 
Macia, a former Spanish deputy, who tried 
to cross the Pyrenees and foment a_ rebel- 
lion in Catalonia against Alfonso and De 
Rivera. It was discovered that the Spanish 
were merely tools of Italian Fascists, includ- 
ing Col. Ricciotti Garibaldi, grandson of the 
famous patriot, who, when arrested, con- 
fessed that he had been receiving money 
from the Fascists to pose as an anti-Fascist 
conspirator in France. It is implied that the 
Italian Government deliberately stirred up 
the Catalonian plot to make trouble between 
France and Spain. Mussolini promptly dis- 
claimed hostile intentions and apologized to 
the French for the border incidents. Briand 
and the French press have exercised admir- 
able moderation, but France is beginning to 
grow impatient of the constant innuendo 
from Rome. 


Mexico 


The Soviet Government of Russia sent as 
ambassador to Mexico Madame Alexandra 
Kollontai, distinguished as a humanitarian 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Within one week Lieut. George T. Cud- 
dihy, U. S. N., established a new unofficial 
speed record for seaplanes when he flew more 
than 256 miles an hour, and the Schneider 
seaplane cup race was won by Major Mario 
de Bernardi of Italy at a speed of 246 miles 
an hour for a 350 kilometer course. 

10] 

Thomas A. Edison, in an important inter- 
view in the Forum, predicts that urban con- 
gestion will in time compel the prohibition 
of skyscrapers, that airplane landings must 
be built on all important buildings, and that 
the city of the future will be noisier than 
ever. 


O) 

Johns Hopkins University, by a gift of 
$200,000 from the General Education Board, 
established the first full-time chair of me 
ical history in America, with Dr. William H. 
Welch, director of its school of public health, 
as professor. 


Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium and 
Princess Astrid of Sweden, one week after 
their civil ceremony in Stockholm, were for- 
mally wedded by the rites of the Catholic 
Church in the Cathedral of St. Gudule, Brus- 
sels, amid great popular enthusiasm. 


1} 

Edith Wharton, Margaret Deland, Agnes 
Repplier; and Mary Wilkins Freeman were 
elected to the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, the first women admitted to that 
august body. 


In Buffalo County, South Dakota, at the 
recent election, all the county offices were 
filled by full-blooded Indians, for the first 


time on record. 
| 


Prof. William Z. Ripley continued in his 
role of unofficial advisor to American busi- 
ness (Scholastic, Oct. 2) by an article in the 
November Allantic criticizing the present 
financing and control of public utilities, 

a 

George Bernard Shaw was awarded the 
1925 Nobel Prize for literature, presumably 
for his Saint Joan, which, however, appeared 
three years ago. The 1926 prize will not be 
awarded. 

1} 


A noteworthy expedition by the Naval air 
service has completed a four-months’ survey 
of the most desolate parts of southeastern 
Alaska, mapping over 40,000 square miles, 
and discovering numerous unknown lakes and 
mountains, including one named “Grace” for 
Mrs. Coolidge. 


Mt. Wilson Observatory, California, is 
planning a super-telescope three times as 
powerful as any in existence. It will be 
the reflecting type, with a mirror 25 feet in 
diameter, will weigh 1,600 tons and cost 
$12,000,000. 

1) 


Musical events of interest included the 
opening of the Metropolitan opera season, 
with Spontini’s little known La Vestale and 
the later production of Puccini’s last opera, 
Turandot, with Jeritza starring as the 
Chinese princess. The National Federation 
of Music Clubs offered a $1,000 prize for the 
best new setting of “America the Beautiful.” 
Sir Thomas Beecham, the English orchestra 
conductor, will serve as guest conductor with 
the Philadelphia Symphony this season and 
will henceforth make his home in America. 
In London it is proposed to “nationalize” Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, the famous comic opera 
writers, by endowing their productions. 


Bubbles from the News Caldron 


December Anniversaries 


Dec. 1.—Seth Thomas, founder of the clock manu- 
facturing industry in America, born, 1816.—The 
Hudson Bay Com any yielded its monopoly in 
the Northwest to t ominion of Canada, 1869. 


Dec. 2—Monroe Doctrine announced, 1823.—Louis 
Napoleon proclaimed Emperor of the French, 
1852.—John Brown hanged at Charleston, 
Va., 1859.—First ground broken at Omaha for 
the Union Pacific Railroad, 1863. 

Dec. 3—Gilbert Stuart, famous for his portraits 
of Washington, born, 1755.—Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, died in Samoa, 1894. 

Dec. 4—Washington delivers farewell address at 
Fraunces Tavern, N. Y., 1783.—Thomas Car- 
lyle, English essayist, born, 1795,—First steam 
se in the British navy placed in commission, 

4 


Dec. i Mozart, composer, died in 
Vienna, 1791. Louis 7 = Hungarian 
patriot, arrived in New York, 

Dec. 6—Seat of Government Sacer from New 
York to Philadelphia, 1790.—Imprisonment for 
debt abolished at New York, 1818. a 
Davis, ex-President of Confederate States of 
America, died, 1889.—Irish Free State estab- 
lished, 1922. 

Dec. 7—Ferdinand de Lesseps, creator of the Suez 
Canal, died, 1894.—U. S. declared a state of 
war existing with Austria, 1917. 

Dec. 8—Victor Emmanuel proclaimed King of 

Italy, 1867. 


Dec. 9—William E. Gladstone became British - 


premier for the first time, 1868.—Treaty of 
ace signed between the United States and 
pain, 1898. 

Dec. 10—Thomas H. Gallaudet, founder of first 
school in America for deaf mutes, born, 1787.— 
Women authorized to vote and hold office in 
Wyoming, 1877. 

Dec. 11—Washington’s army went into winter 
quarters at Valley Forge, 1777.—Battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, 1862. 

Dec. 12—Heinrich Heine, the poet, born, 1799.— 
Robert. Browning died in Venice, 1889.—Mar- 
coni signalled letter “‘S” across Atlantic from 
England to Newfoundland, 1901. 

Dec. 13—Charter granted Dartmouth College 
1769.—First immigrants to California ee 
Sutter’s Fort, 1844.—American troops crossed 
Rhine, 1918. 

Dec. 14-—Louis Agassiz, the naturalist, died, 1873. 
—George Washington died, 1799. —South Pole 
discovered by Roald Amundson, 1911. 

Dec. 15—Meeting of the Hartford Convention, 
1814.—Hannah Adams, first woman in America 
to make literature a profession, died, 1831. 

Dec. 16—Boston Tea Party, 1773. 

Dec. 17—-Sir Humphry “e, inventor of the 
miner’s safety lamp, born, 1778.—John G. Whit- 
tier born, 1807. 

Dec. 18—First successful at agp flight by 
Wright brothers, 1903.—Assembly of League of 
Nations concluded its first meeting in Geneva, 
1920 

Dec. 20—Great Powers signed treaty for suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, 1841.—Opening of the 
cantilever bridge at Niagara Falls, 1883.—South 
Carolina seceded, 1860. 

Dec. 21—Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
1620.—Earl of Beaconsfield Tianieenin Disraeli), 
novelist and statesman, born, 1804. 


Dec. 22—Americans took possession of Louisiana, 
1803.—George Eloit (Mary Ann Evans), Eng- 
lish novelist, died. 

Dec. 23—Sir Richard Arkwright, inventor of the 
spinning jenny, born, 1732.—Moldavia_ and 
Wallachia united into one state with title of 
Rumania, 1861.—Captain Dreyfus degraded, 1894. 





“No Name” Lake, Discovered in a Survey 
of Alaska by the Navy Air Service 
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Dec. 24—Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States organized, 1784.—William Make- 
peace Thackeray died, 1863 

Dec. 25—Washington crossed the Delaware to at- 
tack Trenton, 1779.—Treaty of Ghent, 1814. 


Dec. 26—Powers acknowledge the independence 
0. 


of Belgium, 


ne es began bombardment of Paris, 
1870. 


Dec. 28—John C. Calhoun resigned the vice presi- 
dency, 1832.—Thomas Babington Macaulay, his- 
torian, died, 1859.—Earthquake in Sicily and 
Calabria killed 76,000; Messina partly destroyed, 


Dec. 29—Charles Goodyear, inventor of process 
of es rubber, born, 

Dec. 30—Treaty concluded for the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, 1853.—First American petroleum company 
incorporated in New York, 1854.—Fire kills 602 
at Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, 1903. 

Dec. 31—Charles Edward Stuart, known as the 
Young Pretender, born, 1720.—First successful 
reaping machine patented by Obed Hussey, 1833. 





A Key to Pronunciation 


New Zealand, pp. — Maori alphabet 
has 10 consonant 1, ke & Be 
t, w. The vowels eer hg and short sounds, 
and an error in this respect may quite alter the 
meaning of a sentence. Vowels are always pro- 
nounced and every Maori word ends in a vowel. 
With the exception of the nasal ng and wh, no 
two consonants can come together in Maori. A 
is always sounded as is a in father. E is pro 
nounced as e in egg. I is pronounced as long e, 

is pronounced as in English. U is pronounced 
as double o in hoot. 

Maori (Mow-ri: ow as in cow). Ao Tea Roa 
(Ah-o Tee Ro-a). Raratonga (Ra-ra-ton-ga: g is 
soft). Tahiti (Tah-hee-tee). Ruapehu (Ru-a-pay-oo), 
Ngauruhoe (Ngau-ra-ho-e: g is soft). Wangenui 
(Wahn-gan-oo-e). Roturua (Ro to-roo-a). aupo 
(Ta-00-po). Waitomo (Wah-ee-to-mo). Kiwi 
(Kee-wee). 
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THE STORE AHEAD SIXTH, LIBERTY, PENN BOYS’ SHOP, FOURTH FLOOR 


NEW “PREPSTER” OVERCOATS 
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=. § We Present Three Groups, Each Noted for the Supreme Value Offered 


“eo ~~ so ‘So 


VERCOATS built with the ideals of true sportmanship — with sincerity and honor, 
with consideration for the man who wears them. The ulster type, double-breasted 
Coats lead in favor. 
The makers earnestly made an endeavor to give us the utmost in value. This team-work 
makes it possible for us, in turn, to present to you most unusual savings this season. Such 
Coats will make their “yards” in any society and are the absolute goal of value. May we 
forward pass them to you at these three feature prices. 


for younger fellows, TIMSTER SUITS and OVERCOATS 


We'll admit football days are rough on boys’ clothes—but not when they wear $ 6 a 
“Timster” clothes—noted for durability, their styling and staunch tailoring— e 
Either two pair knickers or one pair long trousers and one pair knickers. 


Everything For Boys and Young Men, Fourth Floor 
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The Detour 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


“How do I know? We came to a couple 
of sawhorses there, and a big red sign that 
said Detour—with an arrow pointing up this 
way!” 

Grandfather Blaine gave a little start— 
not of his body, so nearly dead, but of his 
face and his keen blue eyes. Then his seamed 
and hardened visage grew impassive as 
before. 


“It don’t last long,” he muttered, 
eighty rods, more or less.” 

With a low sharp whir like thunder, the 
car went on and disappeared. Again dull 
lifeless silence here. But now there was a 
gleam of excitement in the huge old watcher’s 
eyes—and in less than a minute, sure enough, 
another “auto” came in view! This time it 
was a dusty flivver, with some folks he knew 
inside; and at sight of him they drew up 
with a jerk—and a snort and wheeze and 
jangle. 

“Why, hello, Ed!” cried a gay young man 
of only about sixty-five. “How you been 
keepin’ yourself, this fall?” 

“Oh, so so, it might be wuss,” said Ed. 
And the gossip he’d loved all his life was 
just getting nicely under way, when a girl 
in the back seat of the car began to fidget. 

“Say, pa,” she demanded, “hadn’t we better 
be gettin’ on? We’re late enough to the 
Fair, as it is.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if we had,” said pa 
and then, as he prepared to start: “What’s 
the trouble, Ed, on the rud down there? 
Wash out in the rain last night?” 

Grandfather Blaine chuckled deep inside, 
but aloud he grimly retorted: “What kin I 
know of the rud down there?” 

With looks of compassion, on they went. 
But they had hardly disappeared when a 
large shining limousine, all mauve and 
purple, came smoothly up; and as it care- 
fully slowed down for the bouldery bump 
in front of the porch, Grandfather Blaine 
saw the “dressiest gal” that he had ever 
seen in his life; and moreover, he saw in 
her smiling eyes the feeling she had for the 
man at her side. They were sitting very 
close in the car, and neither of them looked 
his way; but the big clear eyes of the old 
mountaineer seemed fairly to leap out of 
his head. ‘They passed, and behind came 
two dirty old cars with a rush. One of them 
bumped the boulder hard, and its startled 
driver swore. 


“The man that fixed this detour ought to 
be in jail!” he cried. “This is a hell of 
a road, this is!” : 

On they went, and Grandfather Blaine 
positively cackled with glee, “I ain’t a-goin’ 
to tell!” he thought; and for nearly half an 
hour now his warm excited interest rose. 
For other cars of all degrees, rich and shiny, 
rough and dusty, smooth and purry, loud 
and tinny, came along with folks he knew 
and other folks from far away—out of that 
restless teeming world from which he had 
been so completely cut off. They came bump- 
ing and lurching up this road that had seen 
stage coaches in its day, but which had been 
neglected so long that its former coat of 
dirt and clay had been worn off, exposing its 
bones, its gaunt ribs and its one big rocky 
shoulder just in front of the house. At sight 
of it, they all slowed down, and let the eager 
old man on the porch have a fine close look 
at the people inside. Many of them never 
noticed him there, so absorbed were they in 
their own affairs; and just for a moment 
Grandfather Blaine could excitedly listen in. 
Then on they went, and his keen blue eyes 
could catch the initials of their states on the 


“bout 


number plates behind. Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and New York, Massachusetts and 
Maine, Delaware, Texas, Alabama, IIlinois— 
and then—“By golly! Californy!” Grand- 
father Blaine exclaimed to himself. The 
“whoop-de-do” he had known as a boy was 
dull and tame compared to this! There was 
hardly a minute now without some auto 1 
his view, and often several came in a line— 
angrily, with honks of horns—crowding, 
elbowing, as it were. The harsh old watcher 
chuckled aloud. “They'll have to git a 
policeman soon to keep ’em all in line!” he 
thought. Then, with a different light in his 
eyes—“The smart little feller!” he exclaimed. 
And a grateful glow came in his breast. 


But there was no such sensation in the icy 
thumping heart of the small boy behind the 
barn. Peeping around the corner, as his 
nervous roving glance rested for an instant 
upon his grandfather sitting there, Pierrepont 
exclaimed with hate in his soul, “He got me 
into this!” and he fairly shivered with the 
sense of what he had been “got into’—!... 
He had not been scared at all at first. 
Coming back here from the scene of his 
crime, he had been puffed up with pride; 
and as the noisy throng increased, his pride 
had swelled until he felt like some omni- 
potent god of the road, turning its traffic to 
his will. But soon, in "loud and nasal tones, 
the threats of various wrathful 
penetrated to his ears. The man responsible 
for this should be “in jail”—behind the 
bars!” And quickly then did terror rise, 
pooh-pooh his danger as he might. 


“Supposin’ there’s a smash-up here! Then 
where’ll I be?” asked Pierrepont Blaine. And 
the answer to this question had already been 
supplied. “Behind the bars!” It sounded 
cold—and terribly far away from home! 
Back and forth the nervous urchin strode, in 
the shelter of the barn. “Golly! Golly! 
Jail! Jail! I gotta do something, an’ do it 
quick !”’ 


With a sudden frantic dash he flew across 
the barnyard, leaped the fence into the pas- 
ture and, wildly trying to crouch as he ran, 
went down to the main road again. There 
was his sign and barrier, the sawhorses and 
the big red sign, “DETOOR” with a jagged 
arrow beside it. He had just run out to 
yank it in, when blaw!—came an automo- 
bile up the road. Back he jumped behind 
the hedge, and with a shiver he saw the car 
slow down at his sign and make the turn 
up the hill toward Grandfather Blaine. And 
he heard a shrill-voiced woman cry, “We'll 
be late to the races because of this!” As 
they disappeared, he remembered that this 
was “hoss-racin’ day” at the Fair, and that 
cars would still be coming, coming! And 
they came! Again and again did Pierre- 
pont try to rush out and yank back the 
proofs of his crime—but never was there time 
enough! 


“They'll go smashin’ up there an’ some 
feller get killed!” he told himself, in black 
dismay. He had once seen a man get killed 
on this road; and the memory of that gory 
sight had been shuddering dark terror. But 
this was different—this time he would be 
the one to blame—a murderer! 

With a choking sound, he left the road 
and made off up the pasture toward the 
wooded side of the hill. Up into the woods 
the small fat boy went racing, gasping, to 
a hole beneath the roots of a big wolf pine. 
“They'll be comin’!” Pierrepont quailed. 
Still he could hear the cars below, he could 
hear them turn up his “detoor,”’ he could 
hear their angry honks up there—and he 
listened for the fatal crash! 


How long he listened, he did not know. It 
seemed to him ages, and Pierrepont grew old. 
Queer, what an hour can do to a boy. But 
then quite suddenly the noises from the di- 
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rection of his home all stopped—and soon he 
noticed the change. What was the matter? 
Somebody killed? At the thought, he bur- 
rowed into his hole; but soon the suspense 
grew so acute that he crept slowly out again, 
sneaked to the lower edge of the wood, and 
looked down upon the highway. He saw the 
motors passing there, he saw them come to 
his detour, and he saw them all now pass it 
by! Close to the spot where he was standing 
was a secret tree of his, which he had often 
used when a scout. Quickly he shinned up 
it now and, straining his keen, black, 
twinkling eyes, Pierrepont saw that both the 
sign and barrier had been thrown aside! A 
miracle! Who could have done it? Pierre- 
pont did not stop to ask—nor to realize that 
the wonderful thing was that it had not 
been done before, by some motor coming the 
other way. But such is not the way of New 
England; “Mind your own business,” is her 
rule; and those few cars from the other 
direction had simply turned a little aside and 
gone hustling on their way—till at last some 
public-spirited soul had stopped with a loud 
genial “cuss” and kicked both sawhorses into 
the ditch. 

But Pierrepont did not think of that, nor 
did he care. He was too filled with the cool 
bliss of his relief. Laughing strangely to 
himself, he slid down to the soft, piney earth, 
and there collapsed for a little and cried. 
But oh, he felt so much better now! He 
arose and stalked calmly out of his hiding; 
and as he stood at the top of the pasture 
looking down on the scene of his crime, a 
sense of power came again, warm and 
tingling. He felt big—till suddenly he grew 
aware of a certain hollowness inside. He 
glanced at the sun; it was getting low. He 
would eat a whale of a supper! 

In the meantime old Grandfather Blaine 
was sitting alone again on the porch. The 
“whoop-de-do” before him had ceased as 
suddenly as it had come. The world had 
gone another way, and the silence settled as 
before. It grew so deeply still, in fact, that 
presently his sharp old ears caught the 
sound of panting breaths; and, turning his 
great shaggy head, he saw an _ exhausted 
small fat boy come with a wheelbarrow up 
the road. Red in the face and fearfully 
warm, both from his toil and the nervous 
strain, he did not even notice his grand- 
father there; Pierrepont went on straight into 
the barn. But the vigilant eyes of Grand- 
father Blaine filled with a light like that 
which comes on sunny days in winter, into a 
world all bleak and cold. “The smart little 
feller!” he exclaimed. Up over the dirty 
board edge of the sty came the pink snout 
of Jonas the pig, but the old man did not 
notice him now. For the eyes of his mind 
grew warm again, with memory pictures of 
the life which had passed him in such a tor- 
rent that day. Poor Jonas! He had missed 
it all! 
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Football Celebrities: III 


iy was my privilege a few weeks ago 
to present to the readers of The 
Scholastic a multitude of football men, 
although comparatively but a fraction 
of its great army who have succeeded 
as public officials in the service of the 
country. I now wish to present the names 
of a few foetball heroes who have been 
successful in private life, in business, 
the professions, and the arts. 

I have said that football singularly 
trains its players in initiative, aggres- 
siveness, judgment, enthusiasm, cour- 
age and honor. These qualities you will 
wecognize as the winning traits of char- 
acter in any battle in serious life It 
‘should not be surprising, therefore, that 
football men when they have gravitated 
iinto business life distinguish themselves 
in the executive positions of industries. 


The official head of football in the 
United States today is Edward K. Hall, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, who 
ii his college days thirty-five years ago 
was an end and captain at Dartmouth. 
Today he is the vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which combines the Western 
Union Telegraph Company and the Bell 
Telephone Company. He also is presi- 
dent of the great Pennsylvania Power 
Company and active in many other cor- 
porations. The late Walter Camp was 
a successful business man and presi- 
dent of the New Haven Clock Com- 
pany. A few weeks ago the newspapers 
featured the retirement of Archibald 
Johnson, vice-president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. Mr. Johnson in 
his younger days was a celebrated half- 
back at Lehigh University. 

Of those who may be called veritable 
captains of industry are Rodman Wan- 
amaker of Princeton, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor and directing genius 
of the great mercantile house of Wana- 
maker; A. C. Tower and George R. 
Sheldon of Harvard, the former a late 
Governor of the New York Stock Ex- 
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change and the latter a leading banker 
of New York, and recently prominent 
politically as treasurer of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. With these 
latter men also should be mentioned 
Robert Winsor, Boston’s famous bank- 
er. All of these men in the early 
eighties were great players at Harvard 
or at Princeton. Brinkerhoff Thorne, 
the well-known Yale halfback and cap- 
tain, is an extensive operator in coal 
and is also distinguished for his ad- 
vanced management on the subject of 
labor. Two other stars of the sward 
who became stars in the business world 
are K. L. Ames of Princeton, the 
famous “Snake” of the late eighties, 
and Edgar T. Wrightington of Har- 
vard. Both of these men have been 
heavily engaged in the manufacture of 
gas. 

In the railroad world we can cite a 
number of football men who have be- 
come presidents. In this class are H. 
M. Atkinson, of Harvard; M. C. Ken- 
nedy, of Princeton; A. B. Newell and 
James A. McCrae, of Yale. Each of 
these has been at the head of great rail- 
road systems. Old football men reco~- 
nize in Angus MacDonald, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
a quarterback at Notre Dame in 1899. 
The vice-president of the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad, and formerly 
general superintendent of the Canadian 
Railway system is Frederick P. Gute- 
lius, who in 1877 was tackle at Lafay- 
ette. Now we come to the imposing fig- 
ure of Sir Henry Thornton, head of 
the British Railways during the war 
and today head of the Canadian Rail- 
ways Systems. Henry Thornton is an 
American who played in the line at the 
University of Pennsylvania thirty-six 
years ago, and who won his knighthood 
by his distinguished service to England 
during the war. 

In the field of banking we find E. H. 
Walcott of the Wabash Varsity of 1895, 
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FOOTBALL CELEBRITIES IN BUSINESS AND THE ARTS 








now president of the State Savings and 
Trust Company of Indianapolis; J. P. 
Butler, of Tulane University, now 
president of the Commercial Trust 
Company in New Orleans; and Jack- 
son E. Reynolds, of the Stanford team 
in 1895, president of the First National 
Bank of New York. 

Many football men have achieved 
distinction in literature. Richard Hard 
ing Davis was the founder of footbal| 
at Lehigh University and a redoubtab|: 
“end rush” in the middle eighties. H: 
vard can point with justifiable pride to 
Judge Robert Grant, author of Un- 
leavened Bread and other fine novels, 
and to Joseph H. Sears, author and 
publisher. Princeton has Bolton Hall. 
the lawyer-publicist, and W. J. Hender- 
son, long the distinguished music critic 
of the New York Sun. Arthur H. 
Scribner, vice president of the famous 
publishing house, was a forward at 
Princeton in the ’eighties. 

Glancing into the kindred field of art 
we find that.no less a personage than 
the late Frederick Remington, the 
painter of cowboy life, once wore the 
Y and waged a gallant game in the rush 
line at Yale. 

The mention of medicine brings de- 
fore us Dr. J. M. T. Finney, professor 
of clinical surgery in the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School. Dr. Finney pos- 
sesses the peculiar distinction of having 
played end at Princeton for four years 
and later while a student of the Har- 
vard Medical School, also two years at 
Harvard. 

In the ministry we find the figure of 
John P. Peters of Yale, a player in 
the famous Princeton-Yale game of 
1873, now the good Canon-Residentiary 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
and a widely known scholar and writer. 
And we football men are not without 
our bishops. F. S. Spalding, a great 
lineman at Princeton, became a bishop 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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And now a brief glance at the dis- 
tinguished a group of college presidents 
who received a part of their training on 
football fields. Dr. Charles Apple, 
president of Franklin and Marshall, in 
his undergraduate days was a tackle, 
and the writer, then a tackle at Prince- 
ton, played against him. Dr. Frank 
Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore 
College, was an end at Indiana in 1899. 
Dr. David Prescott Barrows, president 
of the University of California, played 
halfback at Pomona in 1893 and 1894. 
Dr. Weir C. Ketler, president of Grove 
City College, was end on that college’s 
football team in 1908. Dr. Rees Ed- 
gar Tuleoss, president of Wittenberg 
College, was captain at Wittenberg in 
1905. 

It would also seem that football men 
make college professors. For instance, 
there is Professor R. M. Dohe of North 
Dakota State College. F. M. Erickson, 
captain and end at Wabash in 1889 and 
1890, is a professor and dean at Wil- 
liamette University. J. S. Hine, a 
guard at Ohio State in 1890, is now on 
the faculty at the same university. 
Francis A. March, a guard at Lafayette 
in the early eighties, has been a bril- 
liant member of the Lafayette faculty 
for forty years. Professor William B. 
Scott, the Princeton geologist, in his 
college days was a guard. James C. 
Pinney, dean of the College of En- 
gineers at Marquette University, was 
captain at Fargo in 1901. Professor 
Martin W. Sampson of the English De- 
partment at Cornell University, was 
once a football man at the University 
of Cincinnati. 








New Zealand 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


renowned the world over. In the Southern 
Alps there are numerous large glaciers, the 
most remarkable being the Tasman, eighteen 
miles long, the largest in the world outside 
of the Himalayas and the Polar Regions, and 
the Franz Joseph and Fox glaciers, the ter- 
minal faces of which descend almost to sea 
level. On the east coast too, the snow is some 
2000 feet lower than in Switzerland, and so 
the climber can easily reach the realm “where 
life is not, where ice and snow, rock and 
water reign, and man feels his littleness.” 
The hot spring region of Rotorua, in the 
North Island, is the wonderland of the world, 
for nowhere else, even at Yellowstone, is such 
a variety of thermal activity crowded into 
one locality. Geysers play, the earth quivers 
with giant throbs; there are beautifully col- 
oured mud springs, great seething cauldrons, 
steam vents pulsating and whistling. Blue 
lakes, green lakes, hot lakes and falls, pink 
terraces, hot sulphur springs—both acid and 
alkaline, abound in this uncanny region. The 
mineral waters, because of their chemical prop- 
erties, possess healing powers and varied uses, 
attracting patients from all over the world. 
The large Lake Taupo is a favorite resort. 
Here too, the Maoris live, practically as of 
yore, and may be seen cooking and washing 
in these natural hot springs. Not far distant 
in these days of modern transport, but having 
no connection with the normal activity, are 


the wonderful Waitomo caves, where stalact- 
ites and stalagmites, shawls, biankets and sta- 
tues of limestone, chambers studded with 
crystals, and underground rivers hold the visi- 
tor spellbound. There is a chamber lighted 
by countless glowworms, shining with a pale 
blue lustre on the snowy figures and glistening 
spears of the slow dripping stalactities. While 
called glowworms, the term is really a mis- 
nomer, for they are the larval stage—grubs 
of a species of fungus gnat. 

As New Zealand comprises some of the 
largest oceanic Islands in the world, her nat- 
ural history is specially interesting on ac- 
count of its relation to problems of geo- 
graphical distribution of animals and plants. 
The occurrence of many plants which are 
otherwise restricted to South America is evi- 
dence of former connection with a Southern 
continent; while the sub-tropical character 
of much of the vegetation and the affinities 
with certain Australian plants indicate an 
ancient connection northwards with New 
Caledonia, New Guinea and part of Aus- 
tralia, which is borne out by the configuration 
of the sea floor. 

With the sole exception of bats, New Zea- 
land has no indigenous land mammals. But 
there is the tuatara—an animal akin to the 
lizard—the oldest surviving land vertebrate, 
with a rudimentary third eye. The birds, 
however, are most characteristic of New Zea- 
land fauna, and in particular the flightless 
birds, whose ancestors, finding no enemies on 
the ground, became more and more sluggish 
until they lost the use of their wings. Though 
the moa—- the largest of all birds—is now ex- 
tinct, there are other flightless birds left, such 
as the kiwi ( a small relation to the ostrich), 
the weka or woodhen, the kakapo (a noc- 
turnal parrot) and the takahe (a giant rail 
the size of a turkey. Others have wings so 
weak that they can make only short flights. 
Then there is the kea—the only predatory 
animal in New Zealand—which swoops down 
on the back of grazing flocks and plucks the 
kidneys from the sheep. 


The most striking things about New Zea- 
land flora are the proportion of species pe- 
culiar to the islands, the fact that practically 
all trees and shrubs are evergreen, and the 
distinctly tropical tendency in the vegetation, 
although the climate is temperate. Palms 
abound throughout, but the pines are the most 
generally distributed and form valuable tim- 
ber trees. Most of the forest is of the sub- 
tropical rain-forest type, distinguished by the 
wealth of tree ferns, filmy ferns (the fern 
leaf is the national emblem of New Zealand) 
massive perching plants and deep carpets of 
mosses and liverworts. In the higher alti- 
tudes evergreen beeches generally displace all 
other kinds of trees; but there is an extensive 
alpine flora: giant buttercups, pure white and 
yellow; the mountain daisy, edelweiss, white 
gentians, and forget-me-nots, yellow bronze 
and white. All around is a multitudinous 
incessant struggle for life. From the moss 
underfoot, the columnar giants, to the vic- 
torious climber flowering eighty feet over- 
head, all is life, varied and put forth without 
stint. 


There is no other country of equal size 
which is so varied and yet so complete in 
its natural resources as New Zealand. She 
is a miniature of the whole world. Here is 
a land tempered by cool breezes; a land of 
streams, hills, smiling valleys and fertile 
plains; a pastoral land, “flowing with milk 
and honey,” a land of green forests, white 
beaches, and blue bays. Here a_ healthy 
Anglo-Saxon community, has carved for itself 
a home out of the wild, and has reproduced 
the wealth and culture of older countries 
with such modifications as its own genius 
and its situation have inspired. And here 
alongside it, live in peace and prosperity the 
descendants of the finest of all savage races. 
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The Fortnight Abroad 
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and woman diplomat. Applying to the 
American State Department for permission to 
pass through the United States as the most 
direct route to Mexico, she was promptly re- 
fused a visa by Secretary Kellogg, who took 
the ground that American immigration laws 
allowed no foreign communist to enter. 

The center of the Mexican stage just now 
is held by the Government’s campaign to sub- 
due the rebellious Yaqui Indians in the 
northwestern state of Sonora. Led by Gen- 
eral Alvaro Obregon, the former president, 
a powerful army has been slowly penetrat- 
ing the Indian mountain strongholds, not 
without severe losses. Obregon is being 
groomed by the Calles Government for the 
next president. The Chamber of Deputies 
recently passed a law to permit a president 
who has served one term to become a can- 
didate again after an intervening term.’ 











The Thrush in the Hedge 


By Joseph Hergesheimer 


(Concluded from the Last Issue) 


SYNOPSIS 


His passion for music had tempted Harry 
Baggs into the theft of money with which 
to buy an accordion. After paying the pen- 
alty for his fault he returned to his home 
town but met only jeers and rebuffs in his 
search for employment. So he became a 
tramp. Then a chance encounter with a 
ruined old man who, in spite of his present 
squalor, still kept the trained perceptions of 
a musician, gave Harry Baggs the first hint 
of what his future might hold. He had, the 
old man assured him, a supreme barytone 
woice. Yet to become a singer one needs more 
than ability. One needs influence and years 
of training and he was young and poor and, 
except for French Janin, quite friendless and 
alone. But the longing to sing drove him to 
struggle on. 





Janin was brighter in the morning. 

“You must have some exercises,” he told 
the boy. “I'll get new strings for the violin; 
it'll do to give you the pitch.” 

At the day’s end they went again to the 
hilltop. French Janin tightened and tuned 
his instrument. 

“Now!” he measured, with poised bow. 
“Ah!” Both his voice and violin were trem- 
ulous, shrill; but they indicated the pitch of 
the desired note. “Ah!” the old man 
quavered, higher. 

“Ah!” Harry Baggs boomed in his tre- 
mendous round tone. 

They repeated the exercises until a slip of 
a new moon, like a wistful girl, sank and 
darkness hid the countryside. A palpitating 
chorus of frogs rose from the invisible 
streams. Somnolence again overtook Janin; 
the violin slipped into the fragrant grass by 
the fence, but his fingers still clutched the 
bow. 

Pity for the other stirred Baggs’ heart, He 
wondered what had ruined him, brought him 
—a man who had played in an opera house 
—here. A bony elbow showed bare through 
a torn sleeve—the blind man had no shirt; 
the soles of his shoes gaped, smelling evilly. 
Yet once he had played in an orchestra; he 
was undoubtedly a musician. Life suddenly 
appeared grim, a sleepless menace awaiting 
the first opportune weakness by which to 
enter and destroy. 

It occurred to Harry Baggs for the first 
time that against such a hidden unsuspected 
blight his sheer strength would avail him 
little. He had stolen money; that in itself 
held danger to his future, his voice. He had 
paid for it; that score was clear, but he 
must guard against such stupidities in the 
years to come. He had now a conscious 
single purpose—to sing. A new sense of 
security took the place of his doubts. He 
stirred Janin from his collapsed sleep, di- 
rected him toward their hut. 

He returned eagerly in the evening to the 
vocal exercises. French Janin struggled to 
perform his part, but mostly Harry Baggs 
boomed out his “Ahs!” undirected. Finally: 

“Can you go in to the postoffice and ask 
for a package for me at general delivery?” 
he asked Harry Baggs. “I’m expecting 
medicine.” 

“That medicine of yours is bad as Run- 
nel’s dope. I’ve a mind to let it stay.” 

The other rose, stood swaying with pinch- 
ing fingers, tremulous lips. 

“I’m afraid I can’t make it,” he whim- 


pered. 
“Sit down,” Harry Baggs told him 
abruptly; “I'll go. Too late now to try 


pullin’ you up. Whatever it is, it’s got you.” 


It was warm, almost hot. He walked 
slowly down the road toward the town. On 
the left was a smooth lawn, with great stately 
trees, a long gray stone house beyond. A 
privet hedge, broken by a drive, closed in 
the withdrawn orderly habitation. A young 
moon bathed the scene from a porch. 

Harry Baggs stopped; he had never before 
seen such a concretely desirable place; it 
filled him with a longing, sharp like pain. 
Beyond the hedge lay a different world from 
this; he could not even guess its wide pos- 
session of ease, of knowledge, of facility for 
song. A voice laughed, gay and untroubled 
as a bird’s note. He wanted to stay, seated 
obscurely on the bank, saturate himself with 
the still beauty; but the thought of French 
Janin waiting drove him on. 

The maple trees that lined the quiet 
streets of the town were in full early leaf. 
Groups paced tranquilly over the brick ways; 
the houses stood in secure rows. longing 
for safety, recognition, choked at Harry 
Baggs’ throat. He wanted to stop at the 
corner, talk, move home to a shadowy cool 
porch. He hurried in his ragged clothes 
past the pools of light at the street crossings 
into the kinder gloom. At that moment he 
would have surrendered his voice for a place 
in the communal peace about him. 

He reached the postoffice and asked for a 
package addressed to Janin. The clerk de- 
layed, regarded him with suspicion, but in 
the end surrendered a _ small precisely 
wrapped box. As he returned his mood 
changed; all he asked, he muttered bitterly, 
was a fair trial for his voice. He recognized 
obscurely that a singer’s existence must be 
different from the constricted life of a 
country town; here were no stage, no audi- 
ence, for the great harmonies he had 
imagined himself producing. He had that 
in his heart which would make mere security, 
content, forever impossible. 

In the dilapidated camp French Janin 
eagerly clutched the box. 

The evening following, under the fence on 
the hill, the blind man dozed while Harry 
Baggs exercised his voice. 

“Good!” the former pronounced unex- 
pectedly. “I know—heard all the great 
voices for twenty years—a violin in the Opera 
Comique. Once I led the finale of Hamlet. 
I saw the Director stop. ... He handed me 
the baton. He died soon after, and that was 
the beginning of my bad luck. I should have 
been Director; but I was ignored, and came 
to America—Buenos Aires; then Washing- 
ton; then—this.” 

There was a long silence and then he 
spoke again with a new energy: 

“I’m done, but you haven’t started. You’re 
bigger than ever I was; you’ll go on and on. 
I, Janin, will train you; when you sing the 
great roles I’ll sit in a box, wear diamond 
studs. Afterward, as we roll in a carriage 
down the Grandes Boulevards, the people in 
front of the cafes will applaud; the voice is 
appreciated in Paris.” 

“T have a lot to learn first,” Baggs put in 
practically. 

The old man recovered his violin. “Ah!” 
He drew the note tenuous but correct from 
the uncertain strings. “Ah!” Harry Baggs 
vociferated to the inattentive frogs, busy with 
their own chorus. 

*VE 

The practice proceeded with renewed 
vigor through the evenings that followed; 
then French Janin sank back into a torpor, 
varied by acute depression. 

“I haven’t got the life in me to teach 
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“T’ll be 


you,” he admitted to Harry Baggs. 
dead before you get your chance; besides, 
you ought to be practising all day, and not 
digging round plants and singing a little 


in the evening. You’ve got the voice, but 
that’s not enough; you’ve got to work at 
exercises all your life.” 

“Y’m strong,” Harry Baggs told him; “I 
can work more than most men.” 

“No, that won’t do alone; you’ve got to 
go at it right, from the start; the method’s 
got to be good. I’ll be dead in some hospital 
or field when you'll be hardly starting. But 
remember it was Janin who found you, who 
dug you out of a set of tramps, gave you 
your first lessons.” He changed. “Stay along 
with me, Harry,” he begged; “take me with 
you. You’re strong and’ll never notice an 
old man. You will be making thousands 
some day. I’ve got a good bit in me yet. 
Attention!” He raised the bow. 

“No!” he cried, interrupting. “Breathe 
deep, below the chest. Control! Control! 
Hold the note steady, in the middle; don’t 
force it into your head.” 

His determination soon expired. Tears 
crept from under his sunken lids. The con- 
viction seized Harry Baggs that nothing 
could be accomplished here. The other’s de- 
jection was communicated to him. Where 
could he find the money, the time for the 
necessary laborious years of preparation? He 
was without credentiais, without clothes; 
there was no one to whom he could go but 
the old spent man beside him. They were 
adrift together outside life, as the huts they 
inhabited were outside the orderly town 
beyond the hill. 

He rose, left Janin, and walked slowly 
along the fence to the road. The moon had 
increased in size and brilliancy; the apple 
trees had bloomed and their fallen petals 
glimmered on the ground. He thought of 
the house on the smooth sward, with its 
hedge and old trees; a sudden longing seized 
him to linger at its edge, absorb again the 
profound peaceful ease; and he quickened 
his pace until he was opposite the low gray 
facade. 

He sat on the soft steep bank, turned on 
his elbow, gazing within. The same voices 
drifted from the porch, voices gay or placid, 
and contained laughter. A chair scraped. It 
was all very close to Harry Baggs—and in 
another world. There was a movement 
within the house; a window leaped into 
lighted existence and then went out against 
the wall. Immediately after, a faint pure 
harmony of strings drifted out to the hedge. 
It was so unexpected, so lovely, that Harry 
Baggs sat with suspended breath. The 
strings made a pattern of simple harmony ; 
and then, without warning, a man’s voice, 
almost like his own, began singing. ‘The 
tones rose fluid and perfect, and changed 
with feeling. It seemed at first to be a man; 
and then, beeause of a diminuendo of the 
voice, a sense of distance not accounted for 
by his presence near the hedge, he knew that 
he heard a record of the actual singing. 

The voice, except for its resemblance to his 
own, did not absorb his attention; it was 
the song itself that thrilled and held him. 
He had never before heard music at once 
so clear and capable of such depths. He 
realized instinctively, with a tightening of 
his heart, that he was listenypg to one of the 
great songs of which Janin had spoken. It 
hung for a minute or more in his hearing, 
thrilling every nerve, and then died away. 
It stopped actually, but its harmony rang 
in Harry Baggs’ brain. Instantly it had be- 
come an essential, a permanent part of his 
being. It filled him with a violent sense of 
triumph, a richness of possession that gave 
birth to a new unconquerable pride. 

He rose, waited for a short space; but 
nothing more followed. He was glad of that; 
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he had no wish to blur the impressions of 
the first. Harry Baggs hurried up the road 
and crossed the field to where he had left 
French Janin. The latter was still sleeping, 
crumpled against the vegetation. Baggs 
grasped the thin shoulder, shook him into 
consciousness. 

“I have just heard something,” he said. 
“Listen! What is it?” 

He sang without further preliminary, sub- 
stituting a blank phrasing for uncompre- 
hended words; but the melody swept with- 
out faltering to its conclusion. Janin an- 


swered irritably, disturbed by his rude 
awakening: 

“The ‘Serenade’ from Don Guiovanni— 
Mozart. Well, what about it?” 


“Tt’s wonderful!” Harry Baggs declared. 
“Are there any more as great?” 

“It is good,” Janin agreed, his interest 
stirred; “but there are better—the ‘Dio Pos- 
sente,’ the ‘Brindisi’ from Hamlet. Once I 
led the finale of Hamlet. I saw the Di- 
cector—” 

“T’ll get every one,” the boy interrupted. 

“There are others now, newer—finer still, 
{’m told; but I don’t know.” 

Janin rose and steadied himself against the 
fence. “Give me a start. I’ve been get- 
ting confused lately; I don’t seem to keep a 
direction like I could. From Don Giovanni: 
‘Deh vieni alla finestra— Come to the win- 
dow’s about it. “I’m glad you’re not a 
tenor; they’re delicate and mean. But you 
are a fine boy, Harry; you'll take the old 
man up along with you!” 

He talked in a rapid faint voice, like his 
breathing. Harry Baggs grasped his arm 
and led him down to their shanty. French 
Janin entered first, and immediately the 
other heard a thin complaint from within: 

“Somebody’s got that nice bed you made 
me.” 

Harry Baggs went into the hut and, stoop- 
ing, shook a recumbent shape. 

“Get out of the old man’s place!” he 
commanded. 

A string of muffled oaths responded. 

“There’s no reserved rooms here.” 

“Get out!” Baggs insisted. 

The shape heaved up obscurely and the 
boy sent him reeling through the door, French 
Janin sank with weary relief on the straw 
and bagging. He grasped the thick young 
arm above him. 

“We won’t be long in this,” he declared; 
“diamond studs!” 

He fell asleep instantly, with his fingers 
caught in Harry Baggs’ sleeve. The latter, 
with the supreme egotism of youth, of a 
single ambition, loosened the hand and moved 
out of the narrow confinement of the shanty. 
He wanted space, the sky, into which to sing 
his imaginary triumphant songs. 


VII. 


The next day moved toward its end with- 
out arresting incident. Janin and Harry 
Baggs had walked to the public road, where 
they stood leaning against the rail fence, The 
smoke from Baggs’ pipe uprose in unbroken 
spheres; the evening was definitely hot. 
French Janin said: 

“In the town today I asked about that 
house at the bend. It seems he’s got money; 
comes for a couple of months in the spring— 
just like us—and then goes to Europe like as 
not. Perhaps he knows a voice.’ 

The blind man fell silent, contemplative. 
“Trouble is,’ he broke out fretfully, “we've 
got nothing to sing. That about the ‘damn 
old nigger’ won’t do. You ought to know 
something like the ‘Serenade.’ 

“Well,” he added after a moment, “why 
not? I could teach you the words—it’s 
Italian; you’ve nearly got the air. It’s all 
wrong and backward ; but this isn’t the Con- 
servatoire. You can forget it when you have 
started; sing exercises again.” 


“When can we begin?” Harry Baggs 
asked. 

“We'll brush our clothes up best we can,” 
Janin proceeded, absorbed in his planning, 
“and go up to the porch of an evening. 
‘Mr. Brinton’—that’s his name—lI’ll say, ‘I’m 
M. Jamin, once of the orchestra at the Opera 
Comique, and I’d like you to listen to a pupil 
of mine. I’ve heard them all and this boy 
is better—’”’ He stopped and hung over the 
fence, with hardly more semblance of life 
than an incredibly tattered garment. 


Yet, under the old man’s fluctuating tuition, 
he actually began the “Serenade” within 
twenty-four hours. “Deh vient alla finestra,” 
French Janin pronounced. “Deh vieni—” 
Harry Baggs struggled after him. His brow 
grew wet with the intensity of his effort; 
his tongue, it seemed to him, would never 
accomplish the desired syllables. 

Janin made a determined effort to live 
without his drug; the abstinence emphasized 
his fragility and he was cold, even in the 
heart of the long sunny day; but the effort 
stayed him with a flickering vitality, bred 
visions, renewed hopes of the future. He 
repeated the names of places, opera houses— 
the San Carlo, in Naples; the Scala—un- 
known to Harry Baggs, but which came to 
him with a strange vividness. The learning 
of the “Serenade” progressed slowly; French 
Janin forgot whole phrases, some of which 
returned to memory; one entire line he was 
forced to supply from imagination, 

At last the boy could sing it with a degree 
of intelligence; Janin translated and recon- 
structed the scene, the characters. 

“You ought to have some good clothes,” 
he told Harry Baggs; he spoke again of the 
necessity of a diamond stud. 

“Well, I haven’t,” the other stated shortly. 
“They’ll have to listen to me without looking.” 

He borrowed a rusted razor and subjected 
himself to the pain of an awkward shaving; 
then inadequately washed his sole shirt and 
looped the frayed collar with a nondescript 
tie. 

The night was immaculate; the moon, 
past the full, cast long segments of light and 
shadow across the countryside. Harry Baggs 
drew a deep breath: 

“We might as well go.” 

French Janin objected; he wasn’t ready; 
he wasn’t quite sure of what he was going 
to say. Then: 

“T haven’t anything to show. Perhaps they 
will laugh at me—at Janin, of the Opera 
Comique. I couldn’t allow that.” 

“I’m going to sing,” the boy reminded him; 
“if it’s any good they won’t laugh. If what 
you say’s right they’ll have to believe you.” 

“T feel bad tonight, too, in my legs.” 

“Get your violin.” 

A fresh difficulty arose: French Janin posi- 
tively refused to play on his present instru- 
ment before a critical audience. 

“Tt’s as thin as a cat,” he protested. “Do 
you want me to make a show of myself?” 

“All right; I’ll sing alone. Come on!” 

Janin’s legs were uncertain; he stumbled 
over the path to the road and stopped at the 
fence. He expressed fresh doubts, the hesita- 
tion of old age; but Harry Baggs silenced 
him, forced him on. A cold fear possessed 
the boy, which he resolutely suppressed: if 
Janin were wrong, his voice worthless, if 
they laughed, he was done. Opportunity, he 
felt, would never return. With his voice 
scorned, no impetus remained; he had no 
other interest in life, no other power that 
could subdue the slight inward flaw. 

He saw this in a vivid flash of self-knowl- 
edge. 

“Come on!” he repeated grimly, assisting 
his companion over the luminous white road. 

Janin got actually feebler as he progressed. 
He stopped, gasping, his sightless face con- 
gested. 
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“I want to stop just a little,’ he pro- 
claimed with such an air of decision that 
Harry Baggs followed him without protest 
to the fragrant bank. “You’re a good fel- 
low,” Janin went on, seated; “and you’re 
going to be a great artist. It'll take you 
among the best. But you will have a hard 
time for a while; you won’t want anybody 
hanging on you. Id hurt your chances. 
People wouldn’t have me around. I doubt if 
I’d be comfortable with them. They’d ask 
me why I wasn’t Director.” 

“Come on,” Baggs repeated for the third 
time; “it’s getting late.” 

He lifted French Janin to his feet and 
forced him on. 

“You don’t know life,” Janin continued. 
“You would get sick of me; you might get 
influenced to put me in a home. I couldn’t 
get my breath right there.” 

Harry Baggs forced him over the road, 
half conscious of the protesting words. The 
fear within him increased. Perhaps they 
wouldn’t even listen to him; they might not 
be there. 

His grip tightened on French Janin; he 
knew that at the first opportunity the old 
man would sink back. 

“I’ve done all I could for you, Harry’— 
the other whimpered. “I’ve been some—good. 
Janin was the first to encourage you; don’t 
expect too much.” 

- “If I get anywhere, you did it,” Harry 
Baggs told him. 

“T’d like to see it all,” French Janin said. 
“T know it so well. Who'd have thought”— 
a dull amazement crept into his voice—“that 
old Janin did it? ... And you'll remember.” 

They stopped opposite the entrance to the 
place they sought. Harry Baggs saw people 
on the porch; he recognized a man’s voice 
that he had heard there before. On the right 
of the drive a thick maple tree cast a deep 
shadow, but beyond it a pool of clear moon- 
light extended to the: house. He started for- 
ward, but Janin dragged him into the gloom 
of the maple. 


“Sing here,” he whispered in the bo-" 
ear; “see the window—Deh vieni alla 
finestra.” 


Harry Baggs stood at the edge of the 
shadow; his throat seemed to thicken, his 
voice expire. 

“No,” he protested weakly; 
speak first.” 

He felt the old man shaking under his hand 
and a sudden desperate calm overtook him. 

He moved forward a little and sang the 
first phrase of the “Serenade.” 

A murmur of attention, of surprised amuse- 
ment, arose from the porch; then, as his 
voice gained in bigness, flowed rich and 
thrilling and without effort from his deep 
powerful lungs, the murmur died away. The 
song rose toward its end; Harry Baggs saw 
nothing but the window above him; he put 
the accumulated feeling, the longing, of the 
past miserable years into his ending. 

A silence followed, in which Harry Baggs 
stood with drooping head. Then an unre- 
strained patter of applause followed; figures 
advanced. French Janin gave the boy a 
sharp unexpected shove into the radiance 
beyond the tree. 

“Go on and on,” he breathed; “ 
come back any more!” 

He turned, and shambled rapidly awav 
into the shadows, the obscurity that lined the 
road. 


“you must 


and never 


THE END 
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For the English Class 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


It has been some time since we have taken a 
broad view of the Scholastic table of contents. 
This time we shall notice the types of literature 
with which we are familiar without being particu- 
larly aware of the points of difference in con- 
struction. In this issue we have the familiar es 
say, the short story, the biographical sketch, the 
critical essay, the drama, the lyric poem, together 
with a varied list of topics of social rather than 
literary interest. Let us see what we know about 
styles. 


1. The Essay: “The Romance of New Zealand.” 


From your “How to Judge” series you learned 
that an essay is a form of exposition; that an 
essay writer may choose any subject from_ ‘The 
Origin of the Species” to The riendly Road,” 
provided always he has a point of view to dis- 
cover or uncover. The literary essayist both in- 
forms and persuades his reader. Why is Mr. 
Neal’s description not merely geographical descrip- 
tion? What new ideas about New Zealand have 
you gained? Did Mr. Neal suggest that his home 
country is handsomer than yours? Why might a 
literary essayist convey such an impression and a 
scientific one not do so with propriety? Tell the 
class the points which stand out most vividly. 


Il. The Short Story: “The Detour.” 


Recall what you have learned about stories 
based upon situation, plot and character. Also 
recall the necessity for singleness in effect and how 
this singleness is managed through limiting the 
time, the characters, and the place of action. A 
good title excites interest without giving the story 
away. How do you classify this story Do you 
find local color, character, and plot almost uni- 
form in interest? Explain. As you think the 
story over, which phase is most outstanding? What 
boyish characteristic that Mr. Mearns mentions in 
The Tiny Gift makes you sympathize with Pierre- 
pont? Is Grandfather Blaine most interesting be- 
cause of his action, his talk, or the point of view 
he expresses by his silence? Good story talk 
should give age, sex, nationality, and station in 
life. It should also pees sufficient contrast in 
characterization that the explanations of the author 
are practically unnecessary as far as keeping the 
characters distinguished is concerned. ake a 
dramatic a of this story by taking out all 
explanations. an you tell which character is 
talking? What preparation does Mr. Poole make 
for the talk? Vhat individualizing devices can 
you find in the talk itself? Are you satisfied with 
the end of the story? Has the detour been just 
an episode, or have the grandfather and the boy 
gained. an understanding which means much to 
both of them? 


I,f. The Biographical 
Social Idealist.” 


Some of us write biographies for our school 
note books that are just dull chronicles of birth, 
education, works, and death—all of our authors 
are more or less alike. No real biographer does 
that, because he studies the man whose life story 
he is telling until he understands and evaluates 
the actions of his character as if they were his 
own. Notice how Mrs. Sergel tells you how she 
arrived at what Mr. Poole’s books mean. Wh 
do you think most authors write at least one boo 
that is autobiographical? What is a materialist? 
A — A social idealist? What do you want 
to be 


IV. “Making a Play from a Story.” 


If you have a copy of Hamlet, turn to Ham- 
let’s advice to the players. Notice that Shakes- 
peare tries to impress his actors with the import- 
ance of action. No good play needs to depend 
on stage setting or explanation made before the 
curtain or put into the mouths of subordinate 
characters. The sympathy of the audience must 
be caught and held by the story being told through 
the talk and action. Mr. Eaton has given definite 
types of stories to avoid in dramatization, and 
specific points to look for. Make a careful list 
of these and discuss the most essential before your 
class. Test the talk in The Enemy for consistent 
characterization, individuality, and power in fur- 
thering the plot. 


Sketch: “Ernest Poole: 


V. Lyric Poetry: William Henry Davies. 


A lyric poem expresses the emotion of the poet. 
His verses take the form which the poet thinks 
suitable. Notice the subjects which r. Davies 
finds worth writing —- about. Could you build 
up a biography for him out of these four poems? 
Don’t pull these delicate little poems to pieces. 
Read them until the underlying thoughts come 
back to you when you are alone. A good poem 
should give you hints on how to become a person 
more worth knowing. 


VI. “The Tiny Gift.” 
Again we have an essay form. Mr. Neal and 


Mr. Mearns have written of personal experiences 
and opinion. What difference in the ly of 
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material do you find? What marked difference 


in the tone of the two essays? Which one is 
more strongly autobio sy Mr. Neak makes 
ou want to start o or New Zealand. Does 


r. Mearns make you want to do something or 
think something? 


VII. Argumentation. “The Direct Primary vs. The 

Convention System.” 

Remember that a debate is not a quarrel. The 
debater, like the essayist, tries to arrive at the 
truth in his problem by analysis. The debater be- 

ins by setting down what those who are not on 

jo side think and then trying to find out why 
they think as they do and why these conclusions 
are not justified in fact. Study the debate before 
you for these points. 


VIII. The News Item: “A Master of Masters.” 

A good news item tells who, when, where, and 
what as promptly as possible. Then in the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs, enlarge upon these W’s in 
the order of interest and importance. Test out 
the article on Leopold Auer. est the other news 
articles in this group. Which is the most inter- 
esting? Is the interest due to subject matter or 
method of presentation or to both? 

If this hour has been passed in informal dis- 
cussion it would be well to let some one sum- 
marize the distinguishing characteristics of each 
type. Style is not an artificial quality that can 
be added by ornamental touches after a work is 
finished; it iies in the nature of the subject and 
the author’s first handling. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


I. Environment, Race and Culture—the Three 
General Factors which Shape Human Life. 


In bringing you two articles on New Zealand, 
The Scholastic offers not only the opportunity to 
learn something about this wonderful land but 
also an opportunity to see clearly the three groups 
of influences which operate together to influence 
society. Read the article on New Zealand and 
do the following ar oy (1) draw up a list of the 
lhysical features of the islands; (2) make another 
ist of the physical and mental attributes of the 
Maoris; (3) and a al list, in parallel columns, 
in one of which place the chief activities of the 
natives before the coming of the whites and in the 
other place the new activities taken up since then. 

List one shows the environment, i.e., the sum 
of the natural factors-and processes which con- 
dition human life. List two shows the race factor. 
Race, the complex of biological and psychological 
attributes which differentiates the human family 
into great groups, is not well understood as a 
factor in human development. Some people be- 
lieve it all-important while others dismiss it en- 
tirely. List three indicates plainly the nature of 
the third factor, culture, which includes all in- 
ventions, ideas, notions, practices, and customs de- 
vised by men. At one time the Maoris lived a life 
based on stone implements and the simple occu- 
pations, but now they are taking on the more 
complex ways of white men. In other words, 
they are changing their culture. 

As students of social science you should be able 
to identify these three factors in your own and 
your community’s life. 


Il. The Problem of Control over Government. 

A. The original problem of control, absolute 
monarchs. Culture is always changing. For ex- 
ample, since the eighteenth century western peo- 
ples have changed their governments from mon- 
archies in which they had little or no control to 
democracies in which they have large powers. 
This development was brought about by several 
great revolutoins. Find the events associated with 
these dates: 1649, 1688, 1775, 1789, 1848, 1917, 
and 1918. In the years 1917 and 1918 the last 
of the great irresponsible governments, those of 
Russia and Germany, were overthrown. Much 
legislation in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was necessary to establish the right to vote, 
the basic right to be exercised in holding gov- 
ernments responsible. 

B. The original solutions to the problem, im- 
peachment and elections. Once governments come 
to be chosen by the pa. two general devices 
were invented to hold the chosen rulers respon- 
sible. One of these is impeachment (P. 14) and 
the other is the election (P. 20). Look up the 
method of removing judges, the President, and 
state governors. You should answer this ques- 
tion, “Was President Johnson impeached?” An 
election always raises the issues of conduct in 
office, which is nothing more than the problem of 
responsibility. Every four years the American 
people can hold the officers of the Federal gov- 
ernment responsible for the conduct of eir 


ffices. 

C. Political parties and responsible government. 
Once men came to vote in large numbers they 
organized for what they considered to be their 
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C arties ap- 
party in the United 


interests, with the result that political 
peared. The first organized ’ 
States was the ‘“Democratic-Republican” (anti- 
Federalist), headed by Jefferson. In the break- 
up of this party between 1820 and 1832, the 
convention as a device for selecting candidates 
was applied. In practice, however, the convention 
worked out by removing the selection of candi- 
dates from popular control. What is a “dark 
horse?” Explain “steam roller.” The best ex- 
ample of the refusal of a convention to heed the 
voice of the people is the Republican Convention 
of 1912 

As parties gained ae elections became 
little more than ratification of their acts. In this 
way the control over the party became the true 


power over government, and “machines” and 
“bosses,” local, state and national, ained pre- 
dominance. Explain these terms. All too often 


electors were given only a choice between Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee in the candidates set up by 
the two major parties. Furthermore, money in- 
terests by contributions to party treasuries won 
special favor under governmental policies. To 
call a man a politician in this day is to condemn 
him | for bombastic promises and little effective 
service. Not all of this condemnation is just, 
but evil, like virtue, is usually its own reward. 


D. The progressive movement and government 
by the people. In the United States, about 1900, 
a movement got under way which had for its 
purpose the restoration of government to the con- 
trol of the people. (See debate outline, p. 18.) 
Some of the main methods of restoring this con- 
trol were the direct primary, the referendum, the 
initiative, the recall of judges and judicial de- 
cisions, the direct election of senators, and the 
enfranchisement of women. Look up the role of 
the following men in this movement: Bryan, 
LaFollette, Cannon, Penrose, Dolliver, Pettigrew 
(see Deaths, Nov. 13 issue), Roosevelt, Wilson 
and Taft. In what part of the United States did 
most of these measures go into effect? Limita- 
tion of contributions to campaign funds and pub- 
lication of such contributions gave further relief. 


E. Present aspects of the problem. At present 
several new aspects of this problem are eng 


attention. Perhaps the outstanding is the use o 
—. Publicity, bought and paid for, which 
awks slogans and catch-words—‘Let’s be done 


with wiggle and wobble,” for example—obscures 
rather than clears issues. Such publicity offers 
a new means to buy seats in legislatures. 
Several new devices are being tried to offset these 
evils; for example, controlled publicity in some 
states. Look up the Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
and Oregon primary practices (p. 19). Legislative 
bureaus and state cooperation in legislation are 
other important measures a a to make popular 


contrel more efficient (p. 22). 


III. Some Aspect of the Far-Eastern Situation. 


A. The Philippines (p. 21). Has the United 
States promised independence to these people? 
On what grounds can you justify American re- 
tention of political control over them? Does one 
people have a right to force education and sani- 
tation on another people, especially when rubber 
is a commodity wanted by the ruling people and 
produced by the suppressed nationality? A short 
time ago we heard much about “self-determination 
of nations.’”” What would happen if the prin- 
ciple were applied in the Philippines? 

B. China (p. 24). China at present is animated 
by a great animosity to foreigners. But the 
country lacks unity. The contending armies rep- 
resent two different forces, one drawn ponccomtse 
from the educated Chinese of the south and east 
who are in sympathy with much social reform, 
and the other in the north supported by several 
foreign influences. Locate anton, hanghai, 
Hankow, and Peking; the four centers of power 
in China, the first of radicalism, the second of 
foreign influence, the third of industry, and the 
fourth of military irresponsibility. Tne great 
question is whether the educated Chinese can save 
China from the exploitation of western economic 
interests. 

C. An Asiatic League (p. 24). 
of this same situation arises out of the general 
awakening of the Asiatic peoples. From 1498, 
when the Portuguese ae India by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, until 1905, when Japan 
defeated Russia, Asia was a field of exploitation 
for European powers. In the nineteenth century 
most of the continent passed under the control 
of non-Asiatic nations. Since the World War, 
under the impulses from Russia and Japan, the 
peoples of Asia have awakened, not only to the 
sense of their political dependence, but to a sense 
of their cultural superiority. The bloody years of 
1914-1918 seem to have convinced oe 2 
Asiatics that western culture, in spite of all of 
its science and power, is dangerous to man. Under 
these circumstances, the Asiatics are seeking in- 
dependence. Look up Indian nationalism and the 
Turkish republic. At the present moment Asia 
is struggling to achieve a union of her own people 
that will offset the long white control of her 
economic and political life. 


Another aspect 











Memories 


OTHING can take the place of your 

ONS School Annual. It identifies you as one 

who has carried a difficult task to comple- 

tion. It pictures your school career. It is a permanent 

ecame record of class accomplishment. And in after years, 

¢ true when memory fades, the friendly faces of school day 

oft’: comrades smile at you from yellowing pages, and the 
_ ae. years are swept away. 
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Rawsthorne_illustrations—panel layouts, topical 
heads, faculty portraits—will help your book to be 
yust what you would like it to be—a record of which 
you will be proud. 
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_ Ask the stars of the cinder path... 
What dessert at the training table ? 
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me JELL- 


ISTEN to them—a victorious squad of Fly- 

ing Feet—talking things over at the 
training table. . . “Too bad you tripped on the 
last hurdle, Ted.”’ . . . *‘Say, that red-headed 
half-miler of theirs is sure a runnin’ fool!"’. . . 
“Boy, when you breezed past their Captain on 
that last lap, I thought the crowd would go 
crazy.’ ... ‘‘What are we having for dessert? 
Jell-O? Great!” 

Yes sir, that’s exactly what they’re having 
for dessert . . . Jell-O! Why? That’s easy! In 
the first place, everybody likes Jell-O. It tastes 
so. ..so... Well, you'll have to taste it 
yourself to see how good it is. 

And again, why do physical trainers see that 
Jell-O is put in the training diet? For two rea- 
sons. In the first place: Jell-O supplies an im- 
portant body-building element, directly influencing 
growth and strength. In the second place: Jell-O 
requires very little digestive effort . . . That’s why 
it goes across big on the training table. That's 
why it’s such a dandy dessert for your own 
table at home. 

Do this. Favor yourself and please your Mother 


Send the coupon for the new Jell-O recipe 
booklet. Your mother will be delighted with 
this booklet and you'll be delighted with what 
comes out of it! 





The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. ¥., Division Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran 
Chocolate and Swans Down Cake Flour. 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS DESSERT 


Tue Jert-O Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, New York. 
/ Please send me, free, the new 
/ recipe booklet—containing 
dozens of delicious Jell-O 
recipes. 
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